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Long before Our Lady appeared to the 
children at Fatima, Pope Leo XIll in his 
encyclical letter ‘‘Laetitiae Sanctae’’ gave 
the Christian world the rosary as a remedy 
for the three evils which are now destroy- 
ing human society: These evils are, first, 
a distaste for a simple and laborious life; 
secondly, hatred for suffering coupled 
with a lust for pleasure; and thirdly for- 
getfulness of a future life. 


Meditation on the joyful mysteries, pre- 
senting the simple laborious life of the 
Holy Family, will help reconcile the work- 
ers and the poor to the hardships of a 
life of toil and sacrifice, and open their 
eyes to the value of hard work as a means 
of happiness. Prayerful reflection on the 
mental and bodily agony of Jesus will 
develop in the Christian that heroic pa- 
tience and hardness of character which 
will enable him to endure heart-ache or 
physical pain, and wean him from the 
fatal allurements of a barren life of 
pleasure. Meditation on the glorious mys- 
eries, with their siress on the final victory 
of Christian death, will rescue the sorely 
tried Christian from the pitfall of secular- 
ism with its derial of a future life and 
whet his desire for a blessed personal 
immortality. 

—Father Walter 
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A New kind of newspaper 


for people who want truth and 
not alleged facts .. who pre- 
fer to be informed by a sum- 
mary of current events . . . not 
mothered with a mattress of 


newsprint. 


8Y WALTER SULLIVAN, O.5.B. 


EALIZING the damage done 

to the good pagan as well 

as the dormant Christian by the 
“upside-down values” of the daily 
secular newspaper, a small group 
of militant Catholic journalists 
are trying to do something about 
it. Out in Kansas City, Missouri, 
a staff of zealous and well-trained 
Catholic writers who call them- 
selves the Apostolic Press Associ- 
ation plan to give people a new 
kind of newspaper this month. It 
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will be unique in the field of Ame- 
rican journalism, because it will 
be different in a startling sense. 

The Sun Herald, although 
staffed by practical Catholics who 
dedicate themselves to the com- 
munity of work and to a life of 
voluntary poverty, will not be a 
“Catholic Newspaper” in the 
strict sense of the word. It will 
not slant its articles for Catholic 
readers only, but for every reader 
who is hungry for the whole 
truth. Its pages will not be filled 
with the run-of-the-mill “Catholic 
news.” Little space will be de- 
voted to sacerdotal jubilees, Te 
Deum Forums, pontifical rites, e- 
piscopal visitations and golden 
weddings. The Sun Herald will 
not compete in this field with the 
regular diocesan publications. It 
will try to supplement the work of 
the weekly Catholic Press. 

The readers of the Sun Herald 
will get a two-dimensional view 
of news from all fields. I say 
two-dimensional, because the pa- 
per’s correspondents will view the 
news in the context of eternity 
and of Main Street. Realizing that 
the secular daily newspapers eith- 
er gloss over or completely ignore 
the issue of life after death, of an 
eternal hell, of a just as well as 
merciful God, of man with an im- 
mortal soul, the editors of the 
Sun Herald will interpret the 
news of the day, the burning ques- 
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tions of the hour, in the light of 
true realism. 

By fidelity to Christian living 
themselves, and by basing their 
judgments on the mind of Christ, 
the journalists of the Sun Herald 
will try always to see what Christ 
sees when He looks at the world 
of current events. 


In this effort to produce a 
Christian daily newspaper the Sun 
Herald staff are trying to live up 
to the words of the late Cardinal 
Suhard, “The salvation of the 
world will result from the pres- 
ence of Christians in it.” 


ROBABLY NO _ institution 

wields more influence in the 
shaping of opinions and the for- 
mation of thinking than the daily 
newspaper. The mind of a Chris 
tian whose daily reading consists 
of nothing else can hardly be dis- 
tinguished at all from the secular- 
ist mind of his pagan neighbor. 
Every dogma in the secularist 
code is set forth in the daily news- 
paper. As one writer has said: 
“a person could easily compile 4 
Summa_ Secularistica from & 
week’s issue of a given paper: 
Success—self-fulfillment in one’s 
chosen field, characterized by the 
acquisition of fame, money, pow- 
er, and popularity. Sex—an insti- 
tution created by amoebae and 
discovered by Freud; an irrepres- 
sible instinct whose expression is 
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governed by social conventions. 
Science—the All-High One in 
whose name every knee must bow. 
Economics—a means of bringing 
about the satiation of all material 
desires by making them even 
stronger ... Faith—a legacy from 
the Middle Ages which enslaves 
the mind and obstructs the free 
wind of iniquity.” 

Looking over the front pages of 
the average secular daily one can 
understand the definition of news 
as sometimes quoted by schools of 
journalism: “Sin is news.” The 
fact of sin appears daily in the 
newspaper and it is taken for 
granted that it will appear there 
again tomorrow and the next day. 
It will be often told in play-by- 
play descriptions of rape trials, 
or the blow-by-blow description of 
an especially grisly murder. The 
word sin appears very seldom in 
secular papers, but when it does 
appear it is almost invariably sur- 
rounded by quotation marks, thus: 
“sin.” 

It is no wonder that the eminent 
Cardinal Saliege commenting on 
the habit of daily newspaper read- 
ing, said: “The newspapers do not 
make brains; neither do the mov- 
ies. Whoever is unable to do with- 
out them, at least in relative fash- 
ion, will never be a person of any 
depth of mind or imagination.” 

In this age of the five-star final 
We are apt to take newspapers for 
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granted. Very few, even among 
newspapermen—fully realize the 
influence the daily press has on 
people’s thinking...or lack of 
thinking. If Christians today are 
less influential than they ought to 
be in the world, and if they are as 
a class almost indistinguishable 
from the pagans beside them, per- 
haps it is because they have been 
lulled to sleep by a _ secularist 
press and have no longer a Chris- 
tian mind. 


HE SUN HERALD, appearing 
five days a week, Monday 
through Friday, will bring all the 
news that’s fit to print... and in- 
terpret it not in the light of 
Time’s Square, or Skid Row, but 
in the light of faith...a light 
that modern journalism seldom 
ever uses. 

The family who takes the Sun 
Herald will get only twelve pages 
of newspaper instead of the usual 
mattress of newsprint that is 
thrown against the front door 
each morning. The Sun Herald 
staff believe that people buy a 
paper to be informed, not smoth- 
ered. 

In spite of some in the Catholic 
Press Association who would limit 
the function of the Catholic Press 
to serving as a sort of a trade 
journal, appealing only to Catholic 
readers, the Sun Herald journal- 
ists believe in going into direct 
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competition with the big secular 
dailies. People who subscribe to 
the Sun Herald will not have to 
waste their money on another 
newspaper. Let them drop the 
Chicago Tribune...that great 
colossus of secularism, and the 
Star, and the Times. 

Why should Catholics be timid 
about getting behind a dynamic 
daily newspaper when the Chris- 
tian Scientists, so small in num- 
bers, have successfully produced 
a newspaper which not only com- 
petes with the better secular dai- 
lies, but surpasses a few .of the 
best of them. As a matter of fact, 
journalists have placed the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in the same 
class with, indeed above such pa- 
pers as the New York Times, and 
the Kansas City Star. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
of thinking people that we are 
living in a time of spiritual crisis; 
there is no doubt either in the 
minds of apostolic people that we 
should make a more practical at- 
tempt to bring the truth to people 
inside and outside the Church by 
such an efficient instrument as a 
daily newspaper. But there are 
those, and their number is not 
small, who take a dim view of the 
possibility of the Sun Herald be- 
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ing a success. The cry of most 
practical publishers, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, may be expressed 
in one single word, “impractical.” 

The courageous journalists who 
are launching this new venture 
in christian journalism are aware 
of the insecurity of their position. 
They have, in a sense, burned 
their bridges to material security 
because they believe so fervently 
in the need for this kind of news- 
paper. Would that more Catholics 
would catch some of their enthu- 
siasm. To those who label the ven- 
ture as utopian and impractical, as 
unrealistic and foredoomed to fail- 
ure, we offer the saying of G., K. 
Chesterton: “If a thing is worth 
doing, it is worth doing badly.” 
The Sun Herald staff feel that 
the newspaper is worth doing— 
even if it is run without mueh 
visible support or material back- 
ing. For they have a small bank 
account but a very large hunk of 
trust in God...and confidence in 
the charity of their fellow Catho- 
lics who will unite with them in 
the enterprise. 


For further information write to: 


The Sun Herald 
702 East Twelfth Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


“Certainly, no revolution that has ever taken place in 
society can be compared to that which has been pro- 


duced by the words of Jesus Christ.” 


MARK HOPKINS 
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There was something tragic a- 
bout the kind of obedience Lucille 
expected of David, tragic and be- 
wildering .... 


OBEDIENCE 


by 
Elizabeth Gunn 


6 ELL, believe me, we'll 
get even with her— 
coming here pretending to be one 
of us. Mrs. Marston indeed! Mrs. 
Jailbird—that’s what she is.” 
David’s small fingers were not 
very steady as he put his crayons 
back in the box and looked care- 
fully around the room to make 
sure it was in order. When his 
stepmother, Lucille, sounded that 
Way it meant that, after the la- 
dies left she would come upstairs 
to his room and scold him about 


He stood trembling at the 
head of the stairs listening 
to the silence that was as 
palpable as death ¥ 
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something. “David, you didn’t 
wash your hands; David, you 
didn’t hang the towel straight.” 
Her thin-lipped mouth would look 
grim as she finished, always the 
same. “Obedience, David, is some- 
thing I am going to have from 
you.” 

Maybe if the ladies agreed with 
mother she would not be cross 
after they left. Although four- 
year-old David did not understand 
the meaning of their words, he 
knew when his stepmother was 
pleased, so he listened hopefully. 

“You’re right, Lucille.” This 
was the fat lady talking, the one 
who wore the shining earrings. 
David knew by her voice. “I just 
burn when I think how she came 
here to Montrose, bought the Plan- 
ter house, joined a church—” 


“From pen to pew,” someone 
said. 


Then his stepmother’s voice 
again. “It wasn’t the penitentiary, 
Ann. It was a reform school. 
They sent her there when she was 
seventeen for stealing a coat. Her 
mother was an alcoholic, both of 
her parents were, and, of course, 
they pawned it. That’s how she 
got caught, but, all I knew about 
her was that she had been a 
nurse overseas in the first World 
War and then a missionary.” 


“Of course she was just a young 
girl when this happened, and han- 
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dicapped, too, by poor parents. 
Her life since then has been all 
right.” This was the voice of the 
lady who sometimes gave him 
cookies. ‘““Maybe we could just not 
let on that, quite by chance, we 
found out her past.” 

As soon as she spoke, David 
knew that now Lucille was mad 
all over again. “Mary, I’m aston 
ished at you.” This was the same 
voice she used to him and David 
felt sorry for Mary, whoever she 
was. “One would almost be forced 
to conclude you had some reason 
for having a peculiar tolerance te- 
ward a person of this nature. I, 
for one, intend never to speak tw 
her again. An imposter, that’s 
what she is.” 

The ladies were leaving now. 
Their voices came from the hall- 
way. “Your husband won’t be 
home until eight, Lucille. Come on 
down to the Shack with us and 
have a cocktail.” 

David looked hurriedly around 
the room to see if it was in per 
fect order as he heard Lucille’s 
high heels clicking up the staif- 
way. She was putting a blue hat 
on her hair—it was red hair now, 
though it had been black streaked 
with grey when she first came to 
live with David and his father af- 
ter his own mother died. “I’m go 
ing out awhile, David. I’ll be back 
in time to put you to bed and you 
can get your own supper. I've 
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put it on a tray in the refrigera- 
tor on a shelf you can reach.” 

“The red tray, mother?” David 
always had to be sure to get things 
just right or Lucille would say he 
was not obeying and whip him or 
punish him some other way. 

“Yes, and don’t take anything 
else but what’s on the tray. No 
snitching of any of the other stuff 
in the refrigerator.” 

“No, I won't.” 

Lucille crossed the room and 
cuffed David on the ear. “How 
many times must I tell you, don’t 
just say, ‘no.’ Say, ‘no, ma’m,’ or 
‘no, Lucille.’ ” 

“No, Lucille.” David cringed, 
fearing another slap, but Lucille 
was already in the hall. 


A special stillness can come to 
a house when a little boy is in it 
alone. He went downstairs and 
stood at the living room window, 
looking toward Mrs. Marston’s 
house across the street. Their 
house and the house where the 
“new lady” lived were the only 
houses in the block. David looked 
hopefully toward the tree-guard- 
ed house to catch a glimpse of the 
black Scottie. 

He was there, burrowing his 
black nose in a pile of autumn 
leaves. He looked up roguishly as 
if begging a little boy to come out 
aid play with him. “She didn’t 
tay I had to stay in the house,” 
David thought and ran across the 
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street to play in the leaves with 
the dog. 

They were having a wonderful 
time when David, hiding in the 
leaves, looked up to see the new 
lady looking down at them. “Why,” 
she said, “You must be the little 
boy who lives across the street. 
You’re just what Bingo needs—a 
playmate.” ; 

David had never known a lady’s 
voice could sound like that—like 
a tune. Her eyes were brown as 
the leaves and her hair about the 
same shade. Laughing, she stooped 
and piled leaves over David and 
Bingo. “Now lie there and pre- 
tend you’re asleep,” she said. “T’ll 
come back and wake you up with 
something nice.” 


She ran into the house on low- 
heeled shoes like the school girls 
wore. It was fun, covered by the 
leaves, holding Bingo close. In a 
minute she was back. “Now, wake 
up, you two.” She held out big 
pieces of dark brown fudge sprin- 
kled with nuts. David laughed in 
delight as Bingo shut his eyes 
and drooled until she gave him 
some candy. 

He was having such a good time 
that he didn’t hear his mother un- 
til the lady said, “I think your 
mother wants you, David.” At the 
frightened look on David’s face, 
she added, “Come again, David. 
Bingo and I are lonesome, too.” 

“David, come into the house this 
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minute.” Lucille grabbed him by his room. “Mother,” he called, 
the arm and shoved him roughly “Mother.” 


into the house. 

“You—you didn’t say I couldn’t 
go out, mother,” David whim- 
pered. Lucille’s breath had that 
funny smell again. That meant 
she would be awful cross. 


She slapped him hard on both 
cheeks. “Stop that whimpering. 
Nothing’s hurt you yet, but let 
me tell you this,” she caught him 
by the shoulder and shook him. 
“Don’t you ever—ever speak to 
that woman again.” She stooped 
so her eyes were almost on a level 
with his. They were hard and 
shiny. “If you do—if you even 
speak to her one word, I’ll whip 
you like you’ve never been whipped 
before.” 

David cowered in the corner, 
too frightened to cry out. “Now 
go to your room and stay there,” 
she ordered. He was still in his 
room when he heard the crash. 
At first he thought Lucille was 
throwing things again, the way 
she did sometimes when she got 
real mad. He wished his daddy 
would get home. It was getting 
dark. If only daddy would get 
home before Lucille came upstairs. 
Then the stillness of the house be- 
gan to frighten him even more 
than the noise had. 


E WAITED a long time be- 
fore he opened the door of 


“Tick-tock,” answered the clock 
on the stairway. He listened for 
the tap of Lucille’s high heels and 
neard only the drip, drip of a 
faucet. 

“Mother,” he called again, de 
scending the stairs slowly, waiting 
fearfully at each step . He passed 
the clock, crossed the living room 
and peered into the kitchen. Lu- 
cille’s gloves were on the kitchen 
table. His wide, frightened eyes 
saw that the door to the basement 
was open. She had gone after the 
switch that made his legs smart 
so. 

For a minute he thought of 
running back to his room and hid- 
ing until his daddy got home. He 
might escape the whipping that 
way. But it was so still. He 
didn’t hear her moving around 
flown in the basement. Step by 
step, stopping half way to call, 
“Mother,” he came to the top of 
the basement stairs. There, at the 
foot of the stairs lay Lucille. One 
of her high heeled shoes was half- 
way down the steps. She was all 
twisted and there was blood @ 
round her head. 


He was only four, but he 
thought of trying to help her. He 
tugged at her shoulder, calling 
her, but she only moaned. Outside 
he could hear the lady across the 
street calling, “Bingo.” Maybe he 
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d could run and tell her to come. cille might have lived. 
i> help. Then he saw the switch still “David,” the doctor asked. 
ck hanging on the wall right above “Why didn’t you go call the lady 
“s his mother’s bleeding head. across the street. She heard you 
nd “Mother, mother,” he sobbed. “I’ll crying and didn’t know whether 
i be good. Wake up, mother, wake to come in or not.” 

up!” David’s wide frightened eyes in 

He was still there when his fa- his thin, little face looked straight 

ie- ther came home. Mercifully, the at the doctor. “I couldn’t,” he said. 
ng doctor spared the father one de- “Mother said she’d whip me if I 
’ tail. Had help come sooner, Lu- spoke to her.” 
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Reaction to C. Q. Mattingly’s article on the Ameri- 


of can Medical Association and compulsory health insurance in 


nid- the September Grail has been very strong. Comments 
be have ranged all the way from violent protest to enthusias- 
tic approval. 
He —_ 
und It is not our purpose to take sides in controversies 
by over particular social and political issues, except where 
call, the rights of God and His Church are clearly at stake. 
» of But we do want to promote the free discussion of such 
ps problems within the bounds of Catholic social teaching. 
ialf- In dealing with the problem of compulsory health insurance 
3 all we presented the views of a Catholic doctor and a Catholic 
1 & layman. However divergent their views we believe that 
both were sincere statements of personal conviction and 
he as such deserve serious consideration. 
e 
B. In our November issue we hope to present a summary of 
side the reactions to their opinions. 
, the 
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Armament 


EDITORIAL 


for Peace 








EACE does not come from a 

_ victory of arms. Armistice 
is the result of a victory of arms, 
but peace comes from the force of 
prayer and penance, not from the 
violence of bombs and artillery. 
We have had five years of armis- 
tice—but we have not had peace. 
The war which broke out in 1939 
burned like a vast conflagration, 
and men have not been able to 
extinguish it. The diplomats of 
the U.N. have uttered torrents of 
words in the last five years but 
have not brought the world to 
peace. Human efforts alone never 
will. 


But there sits in the Vatican 
a realist who “remembers what 
war brings, which, alas, we know 
from experience: nothing but ru- 
in, death, and every kind of mise- 
ry.” Such is his own expression 
in the encyclical epistle of last 
month, Summi Moeroris. In this 
careful analysis of the present 
world crisis, the Holy Father has 
issued a call to arms—to the spiri- 


tual arms of prayer and penance, 
He writes: 

“Many discuss, write and speak 
on the manner of arriving finally 
at the so much desired peace. But 
some neglect or reject the prin- 
ciples that must constitute its 
solid base....” He points out 
that “in not a few countries” lies, 
hatred and rivalry, disturbances 
and disorder are the instruments 
used by those seemingly interest- 
ed in solving the problems of 
world peace. But the Pope assures 
us that “sincere and right-think- 
ing people” realize that “neither 
hatred nor lies nor disorders ever 
produce anything good.” 


“It is necessary,” the Holy Fa- 
ther insists, “to eliminate as soon 
as possible under the auspices of 
truth and the guidance of justice 
all the controversies that divide 
and separate.” And he exhorts all 
citizens and their rulers to true 
concord and peace. He feels that 
the time is ripe for announcing 
public prayers and supplications 
to implore concord among peo 
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ples. All should raise fervent 
prayers to God and perform works 
of penance and expiation in order 
to make atonement to God for 
the offences of so many grave pub- 
lie-and private crimes. 

“Peace, as you well know, can 
be obtained only from the princi- 
ples and rules dictated by Christ 
and put into practice with sincere 
piety. Such principles and rules, 
in fact, recall men to truth, to 
justice, and to charity....” And 
those who fail to use these princi- 
ples—or possibly oppose them— 
will never attain true and lasting 
peace. “Not with arms but with 
truth” will we conquer; in fact, 
the “weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but powerful before 
God.” 

So the Holy Father calls for 
“renewed prayers and penance” 
in order that there may be a re- 
turn to moral living, and above all 
that the nations may come to a 
sincere agreement so that the 
“blind desire to dominate others 
may be curbed” and that the lib- 
erty of the Church may be recog- 
nized by the nations. 

In accord with his call to prayer 
and penance, many of our Holy 
Father’s official documents on the 
Meaning of the Church, Mystici 
Corporis, and the vital function of 
the Church in divine worship, Me- 
diator Dei, Pius XII has exhorted 
us to raise our prayers—public 
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and private—for the common wel- 
fare of all. And he has assured 
us that the very climax of our ef- 
forts in prayer and sacrifice is 
reached through participation in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The union of Christians in faith 
and obedience, taking their part 
with one mind and will in the 
same sacrifice and offering to God 
the worship due to Him, is the 
divinely given means of restoring 
peace among nations. 

It was when the twenty-nine 
new Cardinals received the Red 
Hat in Vatican City, Feb. 20, 
1946, that the Holy Father stated: 
“Venerable Brethren, the Church 
provides in the Mass the greatest 
support of human society. Every 
day, from where the sun rises to 
where it sets, without distinction 
of peoples or nations, there is of- 
fered a clean oblation, at which 
are present all the children of the 
Church scattered throughout the 
world, and all find there a refuge 
in their needs and security in 
their perils.” 

The question remains: Have we 
found that refuge and security? 
Are we all present at daily Mass? 
The majority of our Bishops 
throughout the world, inspired by 
our Holy Father’s call for a cru- 
sade of prayer and penance, have 
issued letters exhorting their 
faithful flocks to try, even at great 
sacrifices, to attend daily Mass. 
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Through the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments we shall personally realize 
that “renewal of moral spirit” so 
necessary towards world peace. 

Many Bishops are also ordering 
the daily Rosary to our Lady, 
Queen of Peace. In private or in 
public demonstrations, such as the 
Family Rosary movement, the 
Block Rosary crusade, and the 
Parish Rosary, Our Lady’s psalter 
—the rosary—is again being 
wielded as a formidable weapon 
for world peace. Attendance at 
public functions: Vespers or Com- 
pline, Forty Hours’ Devotions, Be- 
nediction Services, Holy Hours, 
Hours of Adoration, etc., has been 
enjoined by some Bishops. 

The practices of penance are 
being left pretty much to the 
individuals—except for the neces- 
sary sacrifices implied in the full 
participation in the Church’s of- 
ficial worship: Holy Mass, recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, and in at- 
tendance at the other above men- 
tioned services. But we must re- 
member, of course, that the best 
penance and sacrifice lies in the 
surrender of our will in all obedi- 
ence to God’s will for us. Hence, 
the generous and cheerful accept- 
ance of the duties of our state of 
life—as married or single, as 
priests or religious—and the sin- 
cere submission to God’s will as 
expressed in the lawful authori- 
ties placed over us should be our 
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basic effort to mortify and deny 
our selfwill for the honor and glo- 
ry of God and in atonement for 
our own sins and for those of the 
world. 

Along with our prayers and 
penances every effort possible 
should be made to avert wars and 
to promote understanding and a- 
greement among nations. Most of 
us individuals will never have an 
opportunity to do anything of in- 
ternational importance towards 
establishing peaceful diplomatic 
relations among nations. But, in 
trying to create a peaceful way of 
thinking among those with whom 
we live and constantly deal we 
could be doing an invaluable ser- 
vice to our own little communi- 
ty, and even to our nation, and 
to the world. Cardinal Suhard, 
the late Archbishop of Paris, has 
said, “Your most urgent task at 
present is to pray. Do not stop 
praying, in spite of the apparent 
silence of the Lord. Continue to 
work as though prayer were in 
sufficient; continue to pray @ 
though action were useless.” 

Just before the Consecration at 
the heart of each day’s Mass—un- 
ceasing in its repetition from the 
rising to the setting of the sun— 
we pray that God will so arrange 
all things that “our days may be 
in His Peace.” 


—Raban Hathorn, O.5S.B. 
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BY MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


At Enghien Sister Catherine 
Laboure, though her health was 
failing, continued her work among 
God’s poor. Devotion to the Mira- 
culous Medal spared the lives of 
many during the religious perse- 


cution of 1871. From heaven came 
another message: Our Lady want- 
ed a statue made. Deeply troubled, 
Sister Catherine resolved to con- 
fide in a holy priest, Father Chin- 
chon. 


Chapter 19 


ATURALLY the Mother Su- 

perior was not a little con- 
cerned when Sister Catherine 
asked permission to go to see Fa- 
ther Chinchon. For one who was 
feeble and suffering such pain, 
the jolting trip by carriage to 
Saint Lazare (the Paris head- 
quarters of the Priests of the 
Mission) would surely be too 
much. 

“Why not wait until Father 
Chinchon comes here?” she sug- 
gested kindly. “After all, since 
he’s our confessor ....” 

But Sister Catherine did not 
even seem to hear. “There’s some- 
thing I must ask Father right 
away,” she insisted. “Please let 
me go, Mother!” 

Against her better judgment, 
the Mother Superior finally gave 
permission, and presently Sister 
Catherine and a companion were 


on their way to Saint Lazare. But 
when they reached their destina- 
tion, they discovered that Father 
Chinchon was not at home. He 
had just been transferred to a 
new post, and another and much 
younger priest appointed confes- 
sor for the Sisters at Enghien. 

“But I must see Father Chin- 
chon!” cried Sister Catherine 
when the Superior of the Priests 
of the Mission came into the par- 
lor. “Father, couldn’t you have 
him brought back? It’s... it’s so 
important!” 

The Superior looked closely at 
his visitor. What a fine religious 
she was! What wonders she had 
accomplished with the old men at 
Enghien! But surely right now 
she was acting just a trifle child- 
ish? 

“Sister, if you want to go to 
Confession, there are plenty of 
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other priests here to help you,” 
he said cheerfully. “Or maybe you 
could tell me what’s the trouble. 
Now, suppose you sit down—” 

But Sister Catherine shook her 
head, while tears of disappoint- 
ment clouded her eyes. “N-no. I 
can’t talk to anyone but Father 
Chinchon.” 

“But I’ve told you he’s not here, 
Sister. He’s away on very impor 
tant business.” 

Sister Catherine nodded. “I 
know, Father. But you’re the Su- 
perior. You could have him come 
home. Won’t you? Please?” 

The priest made a valiant effort 
to control his impatience. What 
was the matter with this old Sis- 
ter? Didn’t she realize that it was 
most unreasonable to expect to 
see a busy missionary who was 
many miles from Paris? 

“I’m sorry,” he repeated, a tri- 
fle stiffly. “‘I couldn’t very well do 
that, Sister.” 

As the minutes passed, the 
dreadful truth began to dawn up- 
on Sister Catherine. The trip to 
Saint Lazare had been a failure! 
No matter how much she argued 
and pleaded, she was not going to 
be able to see Father Chinchon! 

Searcely able to control her dis- 
appointment, she finally motioned 
to her companion that it was time 
to go. But all the way back to 
Enghien, she wept through fa- 
tigue and discouragement. What 


was to be done now? She simply 
had to speak to someone about the 
statue! It was almost summer of 
the year 1876, and something told 
her that she had only a few 
months more to live. Yet how 
could she calmly face the thought 
of death without first having done 
everything possible tu fulfill Our 
Lady’s request? 

Naturally Sister Catherine’s 
companion was beside herself with 
anxiety. “Sister, what is the trou- 
ble?” she kept demanding. “I’d 
so like to help you if I could!” 

With a great effort Sister Ca- 
therine managed a_ reassuring 
smile. “N-nothing’s the trouble,” 
she declared. “I’m just a little 
tired, that’s all.” 

“But it must be more than that, 
Sister! Why, I’ve never seen you 
so upset before! Won’t you please 
tell me what’s the matter?” 

Slowly Sister Catherine shook 
her head. Somehow she was begin- 
ning to feel that the Mother Supe- 
rior was the only one in whom she 
ought to confide. What did it mat- 
ter that she would have to tell her 
everything, including the fact that 
she—Sister Catherine Labouré— 
was actually the privileged Sister 
of the Miraculous Medal? That 
possibly, when the whole story 
was out, the Mother Superior 
might not even believe it? 

“It’s the only thing to do,” she 
told herself silently. “But just to 
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make sure, I’ll pray about things 
a little more. Then, if Our Lady 


OCTOBER 


says ‘yes’, I’ll go to see Reverend 
Mother in the morning.” 


Chapter 20 


S SOON as she reached Eng- 
hien, Sister Catherine went 
in search of the Mother Superior 
to ask if she might see her in the 
parlor at ten o’clock the next day. 
“T think I’ll have something to 
say to you then, Mother. But 
first I’m going to ask Our Lady 
about it at meditation.” 

The Superior looked closely at 
the old nun before her. What an 
odd statement! 

‘Why couldn’t you tell mé now?” 
she suggested kindly. “I have 
some free time.” 

But Sister Catherine shook her 
head. “Oh, no, Mother! I have to 
make sure of what I want to say. 
You see, it’s been a secret for 
such a long time! Then again, 
maybe I’m not meant to say any- 
thing.” 

The Mother Superior smiled in- 
dulgently. “Very well, Sister. I’ll 
be in the parlor at ten o’clock to- 
morrow if you want to talk to 
me.” 

With a sense of real relief, Sis- 
ter Catherine took her departure. 
And when, at meditation the next 
morning, she heard Our Lady’s 
voice giving permission to confide 
in the Mother Superior, she was 
a new person. How good to know 
that in a little while the responsi- 


bility for having the statue made 
would no longer be hers alone! 

Long before the hour appointed 
she was in the parlor, her eyes 
shining with childlike eagerness, 

“Mother, Our Lady said I could 
tell you everything!” she burst 
out happily as the Superior en- 
tered the room on the stroke of 
ten. “Nothing has to be a secret 
any longer. Oh, what a relief!” 

Then, to the Superior’s amaze 
ment, she launched into her story: 
How, almost since the first day of 
her arrival at the Motherhouse, 
she had been granted many won- 
derful favors. For instance, three 
times she had seen the heart of 
Saint Vincent de Paul floating im 
the air over the silver box in the 
chapel containing his relics; times 
without number Our Lord had 
appeared to her at Mass; then on 
the night of July 18, 1830, she 
had seen and talked with the 
Blessed Virgin for two hours, 
while on November 27 of that 
same year, and again in Decem- 
ber, there had been the glorious 
visions of Our Lady of the Mirac- 
ulous Medal. 

The Superior listened in stupe- 
fied silence. “You’re the Sister of 
the Miraculous Medal?” she burst 
out finally. 
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Sister Catherine hesitated, then 
lowered her eyes. “Yes, Mother,” 
she said quietly. “And now Our 
Lady wants something else of me. 
And of you, too.” 


As the Superior continued to 
stare in awed amazement, Sister 
Catherine went on with her story. 
She had not seen Our Lady since 
the apparitions in the chapel of 
the Motherhouse, but hundreds of 
times while at prayer she had 
heard her voice. And now the 
heavenly one wanted a _ statue 
made, showing her as she had ap- 
peared when she had held the 
world in her hands—the golden 
ball surmounted with a_ small 
cross. 


“You will see about the statue, 
Mother? That it’s made right a- 
way and put on an altar at the 
place of the apparitions? It’s so 
very important! And it’s caused 
me so much worry!” 


Slowly the Mother Superior be- 
gan to recover her customary 
practicality. “But Sister!” she ob- 
jected. “To speak of a statue now, 
after all these years—especially 
oe that shows Our Lady in a 
different attitude to that in which 
she appears on the medal—won’t 
it shake people’s faith in the ap- 
paritions ?” 

Sister Catherine smiled. 
no, Mother!” 


“But there’ll be some who’ll say 


“Oh, 





that the 
changed!” 
“No, leave the medal as it is.” 
“Without the globe in Our La- 
dy’s hands?” 
“Without the globe.” 


Then, quite calmly, Sister Ca- 
therine went on to explain. The 
picture of the Blessed Virgin on 
the medal, showing her with rays 
of glory proceeding from her out- 
stretched hands, was to help peo- 
ple to understand that, in God’s 
plan, all graces and blessings are 
distributed through her. The sta- 
tue, on the other hand, was to 
show her in another light—as con- 
stantly pleading for the world and 
begging God’s mercy upon every 
sinner in it. 

“Don’t you see, Mother? Our 
Lady knows we’re only children, 
and that our minds often get tired 
and wander. So she’s seen to it 
that with the medal and the statue 
we may think about her in differ- 
ent ways. That’s all.” 

Then she began to describe how 
the statue should be made. It 
ought to show Our Lady as of 
middle-age, smiling motherly, yet 
not too joyful. Her dress and veil 
should be golden white—some 
thing like the color of the sky 
just before dawn—and beneath 
her feet she was to be crushing a 
green serpent with yellow spots. 

“That’s the Devil, Mother. Oh, 
how he’s tried to keep me from 


medal ought to be 
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having this statue made! You see, 
he can’t bear the idea of thousands 
of people coming to pray before 
it...of their having still another 
way in which to think about the 
Blessed Virgin....” 

On and on went Sister Cather- 
ine, describing the statue in still 
more detail. Then presently she 
sighed happily. 

“That’s all, Mother. There isn’t 
any more to tell you.” 

The Superior scarcely knew 
what to say. To think that the lit- 
tle nun before her was the Sister 
of the Miraculous Medal! That 
for forty-six years she had kept 
all these wonderful things to her- 
self—going about her duties in 
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the kitchen, the laundry, the linen 
room, the poultry yard, among the 
old men, as though nothing unusu- 
al had ever happened to her! Then 
suddenly the Superior’s amaze- 
ment knew no bounds. The An- 
gelus was beginning to ring! 

“Sister, you’ve been talking to 
me for two solid hours!” she burst 
out. “And we’ve both been stand- 
ing the whole time! Why didn’t 
you ask to sit down?” 

Sister Catherine smiled. Time! 
What was that when one was talk- 
ing about the Blessed Virgin? 

“It’s all right, Mother,” she said 
hastily. “Don’t worry. I’m just 
as surprised as you that the two 
hours went so quickly.” 


Chapter 21 


MAZED—and even disturbed 
—as she was by Sister Ca- 
therine’s revelation, the Mother 
Superior nevertheless lost no time 
in procuring the services of a fa- 
mous sculptor. And after much 
thought and discussion, the new 
statue was finally completed. 

“Sister, is it all right?” asked 
the Superior anxiously. “Does it 
really look like the Blessed Vir- 
gin?” 

Sister Catherine hesitated. The 
statue was beautiful—yes. Our 
Lady’s dress was the soft, golden 
white of the sky just before dawn. 
Her eyes, raised to heaven as she 
offered the world to God, were 


alive with tenderness and love. 


But as for resembling Our 
Lady.... 
“No, Mother. It doesn’t look 


like her at all,” she said quietly. 

The Superior’s face fell. “But 
Sister! The artist says it’s the 
finest statue he’s ever made! He's 
going to be so disappointed that 
you don’t like it!” 

Sister Catherine smiled, while a 
wave of compassion filled her 
heart. The poor artist! Certainly 
it wasn’t his fault that the statue 
did not look like Our Lady. What 
human eye could ever capture her 
beauty, what hand describe it? 

“Mother, please tell him every- 
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thing’s all right,” she said hastily. 
“The statue is very beautiful.” 

“But you said....” 

“IT know. But the poor man has 
done his best. I’m sure Our Lady 
is pleased. And I’m also sure she’ll 
grant many graces to everyone 
who prays before the statue. Af- 
ter all, isn’t that the real reason 
she wanted it made?” 

The Mother Superior nodded 
slowly. “Yes, Sister. I suppose it 
is.” But even as she spoke, her 
mind was busy with one thought. 
All who had seen the artist’s work 
agreed that the new statue was 
most inspiring. It could move 
even the hardest heart to awe and 
reverence. Yet to Sister Catherine 
it fell so far short of Our Lady’s 
beauty .... 

The many visitors who came to 
see the statue were of the same 
opinion. As for the Daughters of 
Charity, they naturally looked 
with new respect on the Sister 
who had made both statue and 
medal possible, and did all that 
they could to relieve the pains of 
her old age. 

“To think she was the one who 
saw Our Lady!” they told one an- 
other in astonishment. “And we 
hever even guessed it because 
she’s always seemed so... well, 
ordinary !” 

There was a good deal of dis- 
cussion on this point. Yes, Sister 
Catherine was ordinary. In all 


the forty-six years of her relig- 
ious life, she had never called at- 
tention to herself in the slightest 
way. She had done her work 
quietly and carefully, content to 
be just what God wanted her to 
be—an unknown soul obedient to 
His every wish. 

Soon, even outside the convent, 
a number of people were trying 
to follow in Sister Catherine’s 
footsteps. The truth which her 
humble life had so suddenly re- 
vealed to them—that holiness is 
not so much a matter of long 
prayers and great sacrifices as it 
is of giving oneself completely in- 
to God’s hands for Him to do with 
as He wills—had touched their 
hearts. What did it matter that 
probably the only work He would 
ever ask of many of them would 
be to raise a family, suffer certain 
pains, perhaps just to earn a liv- 
ing for themselves? They all real- 
ized the same thing: that the sec- 
ret of being a saint was first to 
give themselves to God completely, 
just as Sister Catherine had done, 
then wait in loving confidence for 
Him to make known His Will. 

“If only everyone could under- 
stand this!” they told one another 
earnestly. “Even the children!” 

“Even the children?” exclaimed 
Sister Catherine with a smile 
when she heard about the remark. 
“Why, it’s really the children who 
can teach the rest of us how to 
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give ourselves to God!” 

Then, sick and feeble though 
she was, and confined to bed for 
most of the day, she began to ex- 
plain to the Sisters who had come 
to see her just what she meant. 

For instance, years ago Father 
Aladel had founded the Associa- 
tion of the Children of Mary. At 
first only girls had been members, 
but later boys had been admitted. 
Without exception, these young 
people had been taught to have a 
great devotion to Our Lady. They 
had been given the Miraculous 
Medal to wear about their necks, 
and encouraged to look upon the 
Blessed Virgin as their best 
friend. They had been urged to 
pray to her “for the graces for 
which people forget to ask,” es- 
pecially the grace to love God as 
she had loved Him when she was 
their age. But why? What was 
the real reason for devotion to 
Our Lady? For the Miraculous 
Medal itself? 

“Isn’t it so that we may learn 
to give ourselves to God complete- 
ly, just as Our Lady did, and so 
start to become holy?” she de- 
manded eagerly. “Oh, Sisters! I 
haven’t lived for seventy years 
without discovering that usually 
it’s the children who know how to 
do this best of all!” 

Some of those present were 
quite puzzled by this statement. 
“Children?” they repeated curi- 
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ously. “But Sister Catherine! 
Why should they find it... well, 
easier to be holy than anyone 
else?” 

“Because most of them haven't 
yet learned to be really selfish,” 
replied Sister Catherine calmly, 
“They’re not like so many older 
people—afraid of God, or of what 
He may ask of them. They’re only 
too glad to be tools in His service, 
if someone shows them how. The 
one trouble is... .” 

“Yes, Sister?” 

“Too few children are ever 
shown how. They grow up with- 
out ever knowing about giving 
themselves to God. Or the part 
Our Lady has to play in helping 
them to be saints, especially when 
they wear her medal.” 

Then, worn though she was, and 
scarcely able to speak above a 
whisper, Sister Catherine made an 
earnest request of the Sisters ga- 
thered about her. When she was 
dead (and she would survive noe 
longer than December 31 of that 
same year—1876), would they d 
all in their power to promote de 
votion to the Miraculous Medal 
among the boys and girls of their 
acquaintance? Would they tell 
them how Our Lady, the greatest 
of all the saints, had given herself 
to God when she was very young 
for Him to do with as He pleased, 
and that she was eager to help 
them to do the same so that they 
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might be really happy when they 
grew up? 

“Of course, Sister. What else?” 

Sister Catherine smiled. , “Have 
the children explain all this to 
their families,” she whispered. 
“Have them distribute the medal 
to as many older people as they 
can. It... it will mean so much!” 

Tears in their eyes, the Sisters 


looked at one another in silence: ° 


What a touching message! Why. 
it had more power in it than 
many a sermon! ; 

“We'll do everything possible to 
help the children promote the Mi- 
raculous Medal,” they promised. 
“And if there’s something else you 
would like... .” 





With a little sigh Sister Cather- 


ine closed her eyes. “No,” she 
murmured happily. “That’s all.” 
The End 





The Cause of Sister Catherine 
Labouré was introduced at 
Rome in 1907, and on Decem- 
ber 12 of that same year she 
was ‘declared Venerable. On 
May 28, 1933, she was solemnly 
beatified by Pope Pius the 
Eleventh, and on July 27, 1947, 
she was officially declared a 
Saint of the Church by Pope 
Pius the Twelfth. 
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A supremely active refusal 




















to accept things as they are... 


this is the Christian Revolution 


ATHOLICS SHUDDER when 

they are told that they must 
be revolutionists. Associating the 
word with anarchy, Marxism, Le- 
ninism, Fascism, and other histo- 
rical revolutions, Catholics find it 
difficult to reconcile revolution 
with Christianity. How can the 
peace-loving Catholic be a revolu- 
tionist? 

Perhaps we can get at the di- 
lemma by re-defining the word 
revolution. Once the evil psycho- 
logical connotations of the word, 
which history and the voices of 


reaction have given it, are re 
moved, we may be able to view 
revolution as a Christian term. So 
considered today, revolution inhib 
its Catholics from doing any posi- 
tive action along the lines of 
cial, political, economic, or cul 
tural reform. Catholics have be 
come so frightened by the word 
that they have hesitated to do any 
creative thinking about the prob- 
lems of our age for fear of being 
branded radicals. As a result, oth- 
er movements are solving the 
problems of the age which Catho 
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lics should be solving and which 
the Popes many times over have 
already laid down directives for 
in their social encyclicals. Prin- 
ciples for the Christian revolution 
are well defined in Catholic social 
thought. They await militant Ca- 
tholic revolutionists to implement 
them. 

When we speak of the need for 
Catholic revolutionists, we do not 
call to mind a group of Christians 
carrying flags on parade, lighting 
bombs in the darkness of night, 
moving through an underground 
with a sack of type and a roll of 
parchment paper, organizing sec- 
ret meetings, engineering a coup 
detat. Such will never be the tri- 
umph of Christianity in history. 
The Christian revolution must 
strike much more deeply—in the 
very hearts and minds of men. 
While much less_ emotionally 
charged, the Christian revolution 
will nonetheless be exciting, dan- 
gerous, and much more profound 
and lasting. 

Cardinal Saliege, in Who Shall 
Bear the Flame, gives us a way 
of thinking about the Christian 
revolution when he writes: 

“We must not confuse the Chris- 
tianity of Force with the Chris- 
tianity of Strength. 

A strong Christian takes the 
Gospel literally and tries to live it. 
A strong Christian accepts the 
beatitudes, all the beatitudes 
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which make up the incomparable 
code of Gospel morality. 

A strong Christian does not 
fear those who can inflict death on 
the body, but only those who can 
inflict death upon the soul. 

A strong Christian is patient in 
adversity, humble in good fortune. 

A strong Christian is not a part 
of a system, a creature of habit. 
He is a revolutionary in the good 
sense of the word. He revolts 
against all injustices, but espe- 
cially against those which do not 
affect him. 

A strong Christian believes in 
the virtue of the Cross and wor- 
ships a crucified God.” 

Jacques Maritain, the great Ca- 
tholic philosopher, sounds essen- 
tially the same theme. In an ad- 
dress given at the University of 
Notre Dame last spring, he said: 

“Let us try to imagine what 
takes place in the soul of a saint 
at that crucial moment when he 
makes his first irrevocable deci- 
sion. Consider St. Francis of As- 
sisi when he threw away his rai- 
ment and appeared naked before 
his Bishop, out of a love for pov- 
erty; or St. Benedict Labre when 
he decided to become a verminous 
beggar and to wander about the 
roads. At the root of such an act 
there is something so deep in the 
soul that it can hardly be ex- 
pressed. I would say a simple re- 
fusal—not a movement of revolt, 
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which is temporary, or of despair, 
which is passive—rather a simple 
refusal, a total, stable, supremely 
active refusal to accept things as 
they are.” 


Such, then, is what we mean by 
the Christian revolution—a_ su- 
premely active refusal to accept 
things as they are. This is revolu- 
tion in the good sense of the word. 


To be a revolutionist, the Catho- 
lic needs two perspectives. First 
of all, he must have what might 
be called the sociological perspec- 
tive. That is, he must .have a 
good grasp of social, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural realities as 
they exist in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Insofar as he understands 
these social pressures which are 
constantly de-limiting his freedom 
as a person, he is able to free him- 
self from them, he is able to be 
in full command of them, rather 
than be determined by them. Very 
simply, he must know the politi- 
cal structures in which he partici- 
pates as a citizen. He must know 
the kind of economic system, un- 


He must be able to choose and re- 
ject wisely the various cultural 
and so-called cultural possibilities 
which remain open to him, if only 
not to be victimized by canasta 
and _ television. 


Secondly, the Catholic revolu- 
tionist needs his Christian per- 
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spective. He needs a yardstick of 
values to measure the life around 
him. He must see Christian val- 
ues and the lack of Christian val- 
ues in all that he observes in the 
society of which he is a part. He 
must bring to bear the weight of 
the Gospels, Catholic doctrine and 
social teaching, the inspiration of 
the saints—the dynamism of a Ca- 
tholic Church which needs the 
world for its own growth and ful- 
fillment—in all his thinking and 
acting. He must constantly deep- 
en his participation in the world 
which needs the Catholic Church 
for its life. 


Cardinal Saliege says a strong 
Christian must not be creature of 
habit, a part of a system. This is 
a profound statement precisely be- 
cause it is so difficult to achieve. 
So many environmental factors 
come to bear on each man’s life— 
his job, his standard of living, his 
family relations, his social stan- 
dards, his place of residence, the 
prevailing customs and habits of 
the age—that it is difficult for the 
Christian not to be part of a sys 
tem, a creature of habit. General 
ly, he falls into certain social pat- 
terns almost unknowingly and un- 
wittingly. In so doing, he per 
petuates the secularism of the age, 
he takes on the clothing of a secu- 
larist, he uses their point of view 
and their standards of values—al 
most imperceptably. 
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How does the strong Christian 
avoid this? How does he order his 
life in a secularist world? How 
does he heed the call of Catholic 
Action, on the one hand, to en- 
gage with the world, participate 
actively in the temporal order, 
and still remain, on the other 
hand, above the system, free from 
its habits? The vocation to be a 
revolutionist—to make a simple, 
active refusal to accept things as 
they are—is not an easy vocation. 
It is a heroic one—with a heroism 
associated with strength. 

Obviously, the Christian can- 
not escape the world. He can not 
turn his back on its problems, on 
its life. He cannot withdraw. To 
do so would demand a life of an- 
archy—a refusal of all authority, 
an acceptance of. unbridled free- 
dom unto oneself, with no re- 
sponsibility to the up-rooted souls 
around us. Our direct participa- 
tion in the job of saving the world, 
of filling up the wounded Mystical 
Body of Christ with all mankind, 
is too tremendous a responsibility 
for us to shun, to withdraw in our 
own self-enclosed circle. 

Hence, the Christian is faced 
With the very difficult and para- 
doxical life of remaining in the 
world, participating in it, sancti- 
fying it, and yet remaining above 
it, so as not to become the creature 
of a habit, a part of its systems. 
The paradox cannot be avoided. 
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Its solution is perhaps the great- 
est spiritual problem Christians 
must face. We must live in agony 
with it. 

Precisely by living in continu- 
ous agony with the paradox is it 
best solved. Insofar as the Chris- 
tian inwardly struggles to free 
himself from the enslavement of 
the attitudes and pressures of the 
age, while outwardly working side 
by side with other Christians in 
the world in order to restore it 
to Christ, does he resolve the ten- 
sions in his life as a Christian 
living in the twentieth century. 
In this struggle, he leads a lonely 
life, an insecure life, an agonizing 
life. 


It is agonizing to want always 
to go deeper, to want always to be 
at the center of the great strug- 
gles of your age, to want always 
to grapple with Christian values 
in a secularist world which spurns 
you and laughs at your idealism. 
It is an insecure life to reject the 
standards of security which the 
advertisements dramatize, to de- 
tach yourself from an excessive 
love of the things of the world, to 
live in the spirit of poverty. Only 
in the Gospels do we find motiva- 
tion for such a life. It is a lonely 
life because the number of mili- 
tant Christians who have accepted 
the revolutionary role of the 


(Continued on page 63) 









HE ENGLISH and American 
intellectuals of today profess 
to see in the extraordinary in- 
crease in church membership in 
this country and the popular suc- 
cess of “religious” movies, novels, 
and non-fiction books only a re- 
flection of our fear for the future 
and our doubt whether man can 
be saved from the products of his 
inventions. William Barrett, in 
one of a long series of articles on 
religion and the intellectual in 
Partisan Review, believes that we 
are clutching at religion “as if it 
might solve the _ international 
problem of the atom when all else 
has failed.” Behind the current 
revival he sees merely a generous 
but vague aspiration toward the 
spiritual. He adds, “Religion is 
total or it is nothing.” 
Mr. Barrett is only one of a 
group of these writers who seem 
to believe that American civiliza- 
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An editorial reprinted from the 
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tion is the most irreligious that 
has ever existed. Robert Graves 
says the steady increase in chureh- 
going in this country is a social 
rather than a religious phenome 
non, a national urge to parochial 
respectability, in which old-fash- 
ioned prophetic salvationism is 
left to the poor whites and the 
Negroes. “The concept of the su- 
pernatural,” he writes, “is a dis 
ease of religion. True religion is 
of natural origin and linked prac 
tically with the seasons, though 
it implies occasional states of ab 
normal ecstasy which can be cele 
brated only in the language of 
myth.... Christian supernatural 
ism is equally a disease of lan- 
guage.” I. A. Richards, in the same 
series, points to the capture of 
Christmas by the advertisers and 
the increasing surrender to the 
jukebox as examples of the need 
for controls of our mores, though 
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By Harrison Smith 


he does not belittle the danger 
that an authoritarian State may 
replace the Church. W. H. Auden 
writes that “if Communism does 
not succeed in conquering the 
world, any future we see is likely 
to live increasingly in a world of 
one culture and many faiths.” 

In most of these confusing de- 
clarations there appears to be a 
central lack of a belief in any 
kind of Christian religion which 
has the power to move the mind, 
the heart, and the soul of man. 
The ordinary man and woman of 
this generation, who have good 
cause for examining the future 
with skepticism, now have no- 
where to look outside of their own 
capacities for endurance and hope 
except toward religious faith. A 
century or even fifty years ago 
there was a strong belief that sci- 
ence and the increasing ability 
f society to ameliorate human 
suffering might bring it about 
that a man would not need any 





religion at all. With every year 
and day that passes we now know 
that nineteenth-century philoso- 
phers were wrong. We have un- 
veiled the mysteries of the heav- 
ens and have torn matter apart 
only to discover the mystery of 
the atom; nor have science and 
medicine discovered the essence 
of the mind or soul of man. 
The explanation of the growth 
of a new religious ardor in the 
United States does not require 
the investigations of philosophers 
or intellectuals. When the people 
became convinced that there was 
no certain hope in politics or sci- 
ence or academic learning it was 
inevitable that the moment must 
come for a return to the Church. 
There can be no doubt that a true 
religious revival is in progress. 
In 1947 the Catholic population, 
for example, amounted to more 
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than twenty-five and a quarter 
millions; in 1949 it had increased 
by a million and a half. The re- 
cently published Official Catholic 
Directory for 1950 announces the 
biggest gain ever recorded in one 
year, so that the total of recorded 
American Catholics now stands at 
27,766,141. There has also been 
a marked increase in all of the 
major Protestant Churches, 
North, East, South, and West. 


There can be no doubt either 
that the religious novel and auto- 
biography have returned in a 
manner that would have startled 
publishers twenty or so years ago. 
The success of the books of Lloyd 
Douglas, the wide-spread appeal 
of Thomas Merton’s “The Seven 
Storey Mountain,” the rise to the 
top of the best-seller lists of Hen- 
ry Morton Robinson’s “The Car- 
dinal” are authentic proofs of the 
public’s desire to examine and 
understand men who live by the 
spirit. For many years before 
Franz Werfel’s “The Song of Ber- 
nadette” religion was a _ limited 
field for writers, and one in which 
the technique of running a church, 
overcoming the resistance of lay 
boards of directors, and maintain- 
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ing a balance between spirituality 
and human desires provided plots 
and episodes. Today it has devel- 
oped as a medium in which writ- 
ers may express to hundreds of 
thousands their belief in God and 
hope for salvation, which are the 
fundamentals of a religious faith 
and a religious population. It is in 
a sense a minor miracle, for it 
could not have been predicted that 
the nation most deeply involved in 
the complexities of a mechani- 
cal and scientific civilization could 
return to the faith of their fore- 
fathers or to any faith that was 
not founded on a libertarian be- 
lief in good intentions, scientific 
achievement, national generosity, 
and the increasing power and 
wealth of the country. There are 
many of us still—especially among 
the intellectuals—who conform to 
Chesterton’s definition of the skep- 
tic, “one who disbelieves in man 
even more than he does in God.” 
We need more novelists who can 
believe in man and God, in the 
romance and grandeur of the 
smallest village, in which every 
individual is a new experiment of 
the Creator, and in a world in 
which there is some sense to liv- 
ing. 


+ The worker who isn’t fired with enthusiasm 
is usually fired—with enthusiasm. —St. Cloud Advocate 
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Lucy's Dilemma 


A young girl 


condemned to live in silence 


by David Vincent Sheehan 


with a divine message buried in her heart. 


HE Seer of the Apparitions of 

Our Lady of Fatima, Sister 
Mary-Lucy Dos Dores, was chris- 
tened Lucy Dos Santos. Significant- 
ly the name Lucy means “Light”, 
coming from the Latin, “lucere”— 
to give light, to brighten; which 
without doubt, is indicative of her 
Tole in life. 

Lucy, instructed by Our Lady, 
was given the mission of shedding 
light on the need for a devotion to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
But, perhaps to test the strength of 
her virtues, her worthiness to per- 
form such a gigantic task, Lucy for 
a period of more than ten years had 
to face a dilemma which might 
easily have broken the spirit of a 
less sturdy soul. 


The first phase of the dilemma 
occurred in 1917, shortly after 
Lucy’s first conversation with our 
Lady. Lucy, together with two 
other children, Jacinta and Francis, 
were asked to meet with the Blessed 
Lady at the same hour, six times in 
succession on the 13th of each month 
until the month of October. They 
not only agreed to meet her but 
made a sacred promise to accept 
whatever the Lord would send them, 
although Our Lady stated “... You 
are about to be laden with many 
sufferings. But the grace of God 
will assist you and comfort you al- 
ways.” 

It would seem that no greater joy 
could be visited upon a young girl, 
yet in the next six months Lucy 
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suffered many indignities. She en- 
dured physical punishment at the 
hands of her mother and arrest at 
the hands of the magistrate. She 
was doubted by her parish priest 
and scorned and derided by the vil- 
lagers. Though she was then but 
a child of ten years, she resolutely 
continued to follow the bidding of 
Our Lady despite the growing diffi- 
culties. 

By the time the sixth apparition 
was promised to occur, Lucy’s fame 
had so quickly spread that more 
than twenty thousand people gath- 
ered at the Cove to observe the ex- 
pected phenomenon. The fact that 
the children withheld part of the 
apparition from the public as 
“secret,” further whetted curiosity 
until speculation was rampant. 
Then, as miracles began to occur 
at the Cove, it was decided that 
Lucy should go into absolute retire- 
ment in a convent. Accordingly on 
May 15th, 1921, Lucy prepared to 
enter the Orphanage of Villar, in 
Orporto. On advice of the Bishop 
of Leiria (Portugal) she departed 
in absolute secrecy. 

She was accepted at the convent 
with the understanding that she 
agree to the following conditions: 
she could tell no one of her identity 
nor where she had lived; she could 
not speak any word of the appari- 
tions, nor utter a word about Fati- 
ma, nor anything that would con- 
nect her with its famous events. 
Her name was from that point on 
to be “Mary Dos Dores”, that is, 
Mary of the Dolours. 
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This, then, was the climax of the 
dilemma. Lucy had been given a 
mission to perform for the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. Our Lady’s 
words were: “It is the will of Jesus 
that you remain here on earth much 
longer”—(i.e., than Jacinta and 
Francis)— “in order through you, 
that my Immaculate Heart may be- 
come better known and loved. Then 
you, too, shall be taken into Para- 
dise!” 

How, then, was she to perform 
this mission of promoting devotion 
to the Immaculate Virgin if she had 
to remain silent? How could she 
tell anyone of her mission? Was 
there a conflict between Our Lady’s 
instructions to promote devotion to 
her Immaculate Heart and her ad- 
monition that Lucy keep secret her 
instructions? 

Lucy’s decision was to remain 
silent. She felt that this was not 
something for her to decide. God 
in his Wisdom would decide the 
time. 

By 1927, the demands for an ex- 
planation were pressing closely. The 
lack of information coupled with 
Lucy’s disappearance gave comfort 
to the sceptics and the powerful im- 
port that Fatima was destined to 
have for the world seemed very re- 
mote. Even Lucy’s confessor was 
demanding that she put into writing 
the various revelations that she had 
received. 

Then on the 17th of December, 
1927, Our Lord spoke to Lucy these 
words: “My daughter, do as you 
have been bidden. Write whatever 
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the Blessed Virgin has confided to 
you concerning the devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of My Mother— 
but on the remainder you may con- 
tinue to be silent.” 

Thus was Lucy’s dilemma solved. 
Once she received the Divine Com- 
mand, she revealed to her spiritual 
advisor the details of the appari- 
tions. Subsequently, on the com- 
mand of the Bishop of Leiria, Sister 
Mary-Lucy Dos Dores wrote four 
documents on the Apparitions of 
Our Lady of Fatima. 

In complete accord with her oft- 
demonstrated humility, Lucy had to 
make a considerable sacrifice in com- 
mitting the Apparitions to writing. 
In a letter that accomapnied her 
manuscript to the Bishop of Leiria, 
December 8, 1941, she wrote: “I 
believe I have now written every- 
thing that Your Excellency has 
commanded me to write. Until the 
present time it has been possible for 
me to keep hidden in my soul most 
of the intimate secrets connected 
with the Apparitions in the Cova da 


Iria. When I was obliged to speak 
of them, I sought to touch upon 
them as lightly as possible, so as not 
to reveal what I hold most sacred. 
But now that I am bound by obedi- 
ence... I return what does not be- 
long to me! And I remain like a 
skeleton, stripped of everything, 
even of visitors, as a monument of 
the misery and futility of what 
passes away. So stripped of every- 
thing, I will remain in the museum 
of the world, reminding the passers- 
by not of the misery and the noth- 
ingness, but of the greatness of the 
divine mercies.” 

In a world troubled by a lack of 
every virtue, it would be difficult to 
find a more splendid example for 
any virtue than that by Lucy in the 
face of her dilemma: patience as 
she waited instructions from on 
high; humility in the face of world- 
wide fame; obedience of heavenly 
and earthly vows; fortitude in the 
maintenance of a steadfast faith 
through many trials, and piety 
maintained through it all. 


Man Shortage 


A young couple asked the parson to marry them immediately 
following the Sunday morning service. When the time came, the 


minister arose to say: 


“Will those who wish to be united in the holy bonds of matri- 


mony please come forward?” 


There was a great stir as thirteen women and one man ap- 


proached the altar. 


—The Ligourian 














“Mama!” 

The insistent little voice pierced 

the layers of sleep that wrapped 

Roseanne in the deep unconscious- 

ness of 2 a.m. . 
“Moth-err!” 





by Anna M. Record 


Roseanne came awake by de- 
grees, as one rises through deep 
water after a high dive and final- 
ly reaches the surface. Even be- 
fore she was fully awake, her 
answer carried reassurance. “Just 
a minute, darling. Mother’s com- 
ing.” 

A little giddy from the unex- 
pected waking, Roseanne snapped 
on the bed light, and padded into 
the nursery without waiting to 
thrust her feet into bedroom slip- 
pers. . 

“What’s the matter, Martha?” 

“T can’t sleep, Mama. I had a 
bad dream.” 

Roseanne sat down on the edge 
of the youth bed, and felt the 
child’s forehead and hands with 
experienced fingers. No fever. 
The pink cheeks showed only rosy 
health. 

“What did you dream, dear?” 

The dark lashes flickered evas- 
ively. “I don’t remember.” 

“Well, darling,” said Roseanne 
matter-of-factly, “try to forget a- 
bout it, and go back to sleep. You 
know there’s nothing in Mother 
and Daddy’s house that will hurt 
you, don’t you?” 
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“Yes, but I want you to stay 
here. I want you to read about 
Peter Rabbit.” 

“T have to rest, too, Martha. 
Early in the morning I have to 
get up to fix Daddy’s breakfast 
and bring Baby Brother his bot- 
tle. Good night now, dear. Shut 
your eyes and go back to sleep.” 

“Good night, Mama.” 

Wearily, a little exasperated, 
Roseanne went back to bed. She 
didn’t begrudge her sleep, not a 
minute of it, when the children 
were ill, but she did begrudge it 
—a little bit—-when they dragged 
her out of bed for a silly whim. 
She never, at best, got enough 
sleep to banish the edge of fatigue 
that seemed now to bite into the 
very marrow of her bones. 
Sprawled big and brown against 
his half of the white bed, Whit 
hadn’t even wakened. Roseanne 
glanced at him reflectively as she 
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Playing nursemaid to a spoiled baby 


at 2:00 A.M. brings out the worst 


in people... bux Whit Courtney 


had to find out the hard way 





shook up her pillow. Why was it, 
she wondered, that fathers never 
heard and answered sleepy little 
Voices in the night? Why didn’t 
wakeful children call, “Daddy!” 
instead of, “Mother!”—well, any- 
how, half the time?.... 

She was deep in slumber again 
when, this time, Whit roused her. 


“Honey!” he was saying, shak- 
ing her shoulder gently but per- 
sistently. “It’s Martha. She wants 
Mother.” 

Roseanne felt anger, as well as 
the nausea of sudden, too-soon 
waking, flood through her. “I’ve 
already been up with her once, 
Whit. What does she want now? 
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What time is it?” 

The clock on the night stand 
pointed to 3:10. 

“It’s you she’s calling,” Whit 
reminded her drowsily. “She al- 
ways wants you at night.” 

With an effort, Roseanne swal- 
lowed the tide of anger, and 
forced herself out of bed. “What 
is it, Martha?” 

“Mother, my toe hurts. Really, 
it hurts—awful. Mother, come 
look at my toe!” 


Roseanne switched on the big 
centre light. The tiny night bulb 
gave enough of a glow to see dim- 
ly, but not acutely. A swift vision 
of some small but painful cut—a 
throbbing infection—a _ purple 
bruise—flashed through her mind. 
She bent over Martha’s plump foot 
concernedly. “Where, dear? Show 
Mama the place.” 


“There!” cried the child, point- 
ing. “See, Mama! See where it’s 
sore!” 

Roseanne blinked. She couldn’t 
see a thing except a pink, petal- 
like toe where the chubby finger 
indicated. There, was, in fact, 
not the slightest sign of wound, 
swelling, or minute abrasion on 
either foot. 

“Martha,” she said_ sternly, 
“there isn’t one thing wrong with 
your foot. Now don’t call me any 
more for nothing. I’m tired, and 
there isn’t any sense in your get- 
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ting me out of bed when you’re 
perfectly all right.” 

She snapped off the light and 
marched back to bed, seething 
with helpless rage against callous 
children and equally callous hus- 
bands. It was Martha’s visit to 
Whit’s parents, of course, she 
thought bitterly ...her Grandma 
Courtney had spoiled her rotten, 
as always, had gone into her room 
if the child stirred, and had then 
sung to her and rocked her when 
the unfamiliar sound of some- 
one’s moving in and out of the 
room at night really wakened her. 
Now Martha expected it. She'd 
been home only two nights since 
the visit, and undoing ten days’ 
thorough spoiling was taking 
time, patience, and toll of Rose- 
anne’s usual serenity. 

“But, Moth-err, Grandma rocks 
me when I can’t sleep!” wailed her 
daughter after her, in piteous ac- 
cents. 

“You could sleep before you 
went to visit Grandma,” retorted 
Roseanne grimly. 

Whit was deep in dreams again, 
but she squeezed his arm. “If 
your child needs one of us again 
before morning,” she informed 
him, “it’s your turn, whichever 
one of us she calls.” 

“What? Wha’s that, honey?” 
Yawning, Whit blinked sleepy 
dark eyes. “Did you say Martha 
was sick, Rosie?” 
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“No. She _ isn’t sick, she’s 
spoiled. And you can deal with 
her if there’s a next time. It’s 
your turn.” 

Whit laughed drowsily. “You 
don’t sound very motherly, hon!” 

“Right now I don’t feel mother- 
ly,’ Roseanne told him crisply. 
“Mother Courtney always sends 
Martha home a first-rate gremlin, 
and I have to turn her back into 
a reasonable facsimile of a human 
being. You won’t tell your mother 
how we feel about pampering chil- 
dren, for fear of hurting her feel- 
ings—so, for once you can help me 
deal with the finished product.” 

“Grandmothers always spoil 
kids,” Whit said defensively. 

“My mother doesn’t.” 

Roseanne bit ‘her lip sharply 
after she’d said it. It was true, 
but she still shouldn’t have said 
it, certainly not at 3:00 in the 
morning. Dizzy for sleep, she 
yanked the light chain, and slid 
into light, restless slumber, but 
not too soon to hear Whit’s ag- 
grieved, “I confess I can’t see it, 
Roseanne! Why shouldn’t a kid 
call somebody if she’s awake? 
You never want her to go, so just 
because she’s been at my folks’ in- 
stead of yours—” 

This time Roseanne held back 
the comment that burned on her 
lips: But she doesn’t act this way 
after a visit to my folks... . Bick- 
ering—especially over in-laws— 


was petty and destructive, and in 
the long run never accomplished 
anything, anyway, except growing 
resentment. 

At 4:00, Martha called fret- 
fully, “I want a drink of water! 
Mama! I want a drink of water!” 

Roseanne waited tensely for 
Whit to stir, but serenely he slept 
on. 

Setting her teeth, Roseanne 
prodded her child’s father. “I hope 
you feel paternal, darling. Martha 
wants a drink.” 

“If you’re awake, why didn’t 
you get it instead of waking me?” 
Whit mumbled reproachfully. 

“For the same reason you woke 
me when her toe hurt,” said Rose- 
anne calmly, “instead of looking at 
it yourself.” 

There was a shocked silence as 
Whit got out of bed and stumbled 
across the room to the nursery 
door. Never before in the five 
years of their marriage had Rose- 
anne taken his sleepy, half-joking 
complaints literally! Well, she 
thought unrepentantly, it was 
time she did. 

Roseanne grinned as the con- 
versation came back clearly from 
the nursery. 

“Sing to me, Daddy.” The small 
voice was imperious. 

“Sing to you! You said you 
wanted a drink of water, Mar- 
tha!” 
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“I do. I’m thirsty, Daddy, and 
Grandma always sings to me after 
she brings me a drink.” 

“Well, I don’t!” Whit spoke 
sharply. “You’ve got a drink, 
right there on your bed stand. 
Now drink it, and cut out this 
nonsense.” 

“After I drink it, then will you 
sing Turkey in the Straw?” 

“TI will not. It’s night, Martha, 
time for people to rest and sleep. 
Now, see here, if you wake us up 
for some silly trumped-up excuse, 
one more time, Daddy will spank 
you. Do you understand ?” 

“Dad-dee!” It was a shocked 
wail against betrayal. “You told 
Mama it was all right for me to 
call her when I was awake! I 
heard you!” 

There was silence, like a small 
soundless explosion. 

And then Whit said bluntly, “I 
was wrong, Martha. It isn’t all 
right when you’re simply trying 
to get attention. Grandma should 
not have taught you to expect it. 
Go to sleep now, the way you used 
to before you went to Grandma’s. 
Good night, dear.” 

“Good night, Daddy.” 

Whit lay down quietly by Rose- 
anne’s side, but he turned several 
times, restlessly, before he finally 
lay still. 

The alarm buzzed persistently 
in Roseanne’s ear. It took heroic 
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will power to reach for it, turn it 
off, and then pull herself out of 
bed. The face staring at her from 
the bathroom mirror was white 
with weariness. She splashed cold 
water on it and rubbed a little 
color into her cheeks with the tow- 
el. But she was still moving like 
a robot from fatigue as she made 
coffee, squeezed oranges, and 
stirred oatmeal into a kettle of 
boiling milk. 

“Whit! Darling, breakfast is 
ready.” 


Roseanne smoothed a lock of 
black hair from his eyes, bent 
over him to kiss his temple re- 
morsefully. He’s tired, too, she 
thought.... Whatever possessed 
me to make him get up last night 
instead of doing it myself?.... 


“Breakfast, darling,” she said 
again, gently. “We’re a little late 
this morning, so don’t go back to 
sleep.” 

“Be right up, honey.” Whit 
yawned and stretched. 

Roseanne crossed to the nur- 
sery and went in quietly to change 
Baby Michael and give him his 
bottle. Sprawled out relaxedly in 
her own bed across the room, Mar- 
tha slept soundly, a look of cheru- 
bic contentment on her rosy face. 
Tenderness flooded Roseanne as 
she looked at her sleeping child. 

“You can make up your sleep, 
you precious naughty scrap,” she 
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thought soberly. “Of course, you 
don’t understand that grown-up 
people can’t. I shouldn’t have been 
so cross last night, but I was so 
tired.... I’m afraid I’m not real- 
ly a very good mother, or I could 
make you see....” 

Discouraged, quieter than usu- 
al, she sat down at the breakfast 
table, and after the blessing 
poured coffee and set the cream 
and sugar near Whit without 
speaking. 

After a moment, he began ten- 
tatively, “You’re awfully tired, 
aren’t you, honey?” 

“A little.” Roseanne managed a 
smile. 

“No wonder. Rosie, honestly, I 
didn’t understand till last night 
how Mother spoils Martha! Little 
fishes and jumping porpoises! Is 
that how she always behaves?” 

“Always.” Roseanne buttered 
his toast, broke it, and laid it on 
his plate. “But don’t worry, Whit, 
she’ll get over it—in time. She 
always has. It’s just—it seems 
so unfair to crack down on her 
for things that aren’t really her 
fault. I have to do it, for her own 
sake—and ours!—but it still isn’t 
fair. There oughtn’t to be such a 
problem in the first place.” 

Whit smothered a yawn. Then 
he said vigorously, “You’re right, 
there shouldn’t be, and next time 
I'm going to talk it over with 
Mother before she goes.” 


Roseanne looked up in instant 
surprise. 


Whit grinned at the astonish- 
ment on her face, but he spoke 
wistfully, “What a husband—and 
father—I’ve turned out to be! 
But maybe I’d have waked up 
sooner if I’d had a taste of the 
same medicine you’ve been swal- 
lowing.” 

“T think that’s a mixed meta- 
phor, darling,” Roseanne told him 
lightly, “but I’m too sleepy : to 
figure out how.” 


“T mean it, Rosie. Sauce for 
the goose is good fare for the 
gander! And the first thing we 
do is get you rested. You’re going 
back to bed while I carry on with 
our spoiled gosling.” 

“But, Whit, you can’t. You have 
to be at work by 8:00.” 


Again he grinned at her, and 
nodded at the big calendar on the 
wall. “It’s Saturday, sleepyhead. 
I got up in a daze myself, before 
I realized it. But now I’m taking 
over. Go on for a nap, and I'll 
cope.” 

“You’re sweet, Whit, but I 
oughtn’t to. It was mean of me, 
last night—and I’ve so much to 
do today—” 

“Scoot. I’ll do it. Well, anyhow, 
some of it.” He smiled remind- 
ingly. “This,” he stated, quoting, 
“is still my turn, you know. You 
had two to my one last night.” 














August ist Five Frater Novices 
made their profession 

today. After a year of “trying 
out” the monastic life—these young 
men were accepted by the com- 
munity and permited to make their 
profession. Their vows of Poverty, 
Chastity, Obedience, Stability and 
Conversion of Manners will be 
binding for three years. At the end 
of that time they will be renewed 
for life. In giving up the “old 
man” and putting on the “new 
man,” the novices receive a new 
name as a symbol and reminder of 
their new state of life. Significant- 
ly, all the names chosen for the 
newly professed were names of 
former members of our monastery 
who now belong to our foundation, 
Marmion Abbey of Aurora, Il. 
More significantly still, Father Ab- 
bot Gerald Benkert of Marmion 
Abbey happened to be present for 
the ceremonies—his name, too, was 
among the names given: Frater 
Novice Patrick Buscher of Spring- 


NEWSMONTH 








ne 


field, Ill., received the name of 
Frater Gerald. The other four: 
Frater Novice Thomas Hettich of 
Granger, Iowa, became Frater Leo; 
Frater Novice James Dusseau of 
Toledo, Ohio, will be known as 
Frater Martin; Frater Novice 
Charles Dougherty of Louisville, 
Ky.,—Frater Luke; and Novice 
Richard Ostdick of Elgin, Ill., is 
now Frater Thomas. 

The appointment of a 
new Director of S&8t. 
Placid Hall was announced today. 
Father Richard Hindel replaced 
Father Marcellus after the latter 
was assigned to other duties. Fa- 
ther Richard has been assistant 
campus director and Professor of 
Biology in the Minor Seminary for 
the past several years. He will 
now be in charge of the Oblates, 
boys of high-school age who at- 
tend St. Placid Hall with the pur- 
pose of one day entering the mon- 
astery as Brothers. Father Austin, 
formerly Office Manager for the 
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Grail will act as assistant to Fa- 
ther Richard in his new work. Roth 
will teach at the Hall as well as 
care for the spiritual formation 
and physical welfare of the Ob- 
lates. 


Another Profession Day: 
this time for two Broth- 
ers who had completed their three 
years of temporary Vows. Brother 
Bernard Lane of Boston, Mass., 
and Brother Sylvester Grahl of 
Sandusky, Ohio, dedicated them- 
selves to the service of God and 
their brethren forever. After three 
years of deliberation, consultation 
and prayer, these two Brothers ad- 
vanced toward the Altar and be- 
fore their brethren, publicly pro- 
nounced their Perpetual Vows. One 
ceremony deeply impressed all; 
having prostrated themselves on 
the floor of the sanctuary, the 
Brothers were covered by a black 
funeral veil, and two lighted 
candles were placed on either side. 
Meanwhile, the bell in the Abbey 
Church tower tolléd as if announc- 
ing the death of one of our mo- 
nastic family. At the end of the 
ceremonies, the newly professed 
Brothers received the kiss of peace 
from each of their Brethren, now 
truly their Brothers in Christ. 


10th 


During the Mass the two received 


Holy Communion, and at the end 
of Mass a solemn hymn of thanks, 
the Te Deum, was sung. Three 
days later, Brother Bernard de- 
parted for the new foundation in 
South Dakota, Blue Cloud Abbey. 


Under the auspices of 
the National Council of 
Catholic Women of the Tell City 
Deanery a Recollection Day was 
sponsored and held here at the 
Abbey. Some one hundred ladies 
from near by towns and villages 
attended the Pontifical High Mass 
in the Abbey Church at 9 o’clock. 
Father Paschal delivered the ser- 
mon at the Mass as well as the 
other conferences during the day. 
Silence was observed from the time 
of Mass until the end of the Recol- 
lection. There was .opportunity 
for prayer—both private and pub- 
lic, spiritual reading, and other 
spiritual exercises. Luncheon was 
served in the Minor Seminary Re- 
fectory. The “day of prayer” came 
to a close with Pontifical Vespers 
and Benediction at 3:30 in the 
afternoon. 


15th 
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Each summer, on the 

last week-end of August, 
a group of laymen come to the 
Abbey for a three day retreat. 
This year the number of men 
present was about 175. The re- 
treatants were housed in the rooms 
of the Major Seminarians while 
the conferences were given in the 
Minor Seminary Chapel. Father 
Joachim Walsh of our monastery 
acted as Retreat Master, deliver- 
ing the conferences and acting as 
spiritual director of the Retreat. 
Except for a short period after 
luncheon and dinner, silence was 
obligatory. The formal opening of 
the Retreat took place Friday 
morning at ten o’clock and the 
ending was at noon on Sunday. 
The Laymen’s Retreat is under the 
general direction of Father Ber- 
nardine. 


25th 


The construction of St. 

Bede’s Hall, our new ad- 
dition to the Seminary, is advanc- 
ing gradually. The wing running 
North-South has been sufficiently 
completed to house forty-four stu- 
dents at the beginning of the 1950- 
51 school term. Several class- 
rooms will also be available for 
use. Work on the rest of the 
building will continue at a slower 
pace during the school year. 


30th 


A new translation of the 
Book of Psalms was 
published this month by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The work of translating the psalms 
was done by our Father Eberhard. 


31st 
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Father Eberhard 


His interest in the psalms dates 
back to boyhood attendance at 
Sunday Vespers. It was intensified 
by his studies in the Seminary and 
has been his favorite study for over 
fifty years. When the board of 
editors were looking for a scholar 
to undertake the new translation 
he was a natural choice. In the 
actual work of translation, which 
took about six years, Father Eber- 
hard was assisted by the late Fa- 
ther Cyril, Father Conrad, and 
other members of the community. 


—Nicholas Schmidt, O.S.B. 





Copies of the new Book of Psalms 
are available from the Grail Office, 


St. Meinrad, Ind. $2.00 a copy. 
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The Servant of God, 
Brother Meinrad 


In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accordingly our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select outstanding 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to The Grail Office. 


@ About a month ago I sent in a 
petition for my father’s recovery 
from pneumonia. I wish to report 
that he is better now and may return 
to work soon. Mrs. S.J.K., Conn. 


@ Enclosed is an offering of thanks- 
giving for a great favor received 
by praying to Brother Meinrad. My 
husband has not been drinking for 
two years. Mrs. A.B. 


& I promised publication if through 
the intercession of the Blessed 
Mother and Brother Meinrad I would 
get rid of my scruples. R.L., Wash. 


@ Recently I wrote begging prayers 
and you so kindly sent me a relic of 
Brother Meinrad. I faithfully and 
trustfully wore it and with grateful 
appreciation and joy I can tell you 
that the suspicious and painful 
lumps have disappeared. My health 
has tremendously improved and 
several other favors have been 
granted. 

S.R.A., Iowa 


@ Enclosed is an offering in grati- 
tude for Brother Meinrad’s help. My 
sister was very ill and the doctors 
were unable to diagnose her illness. 
She became steadily worse but when 
I began praying to Brother Meinrad 
for her the cause of her illness was 
found and she is now greatly im- 
proved. 


A Friend, Ind. 
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66 HE great reality of Chris- 

tianity is not a corpse hang- 
ing from a cross, but the risen 
Christ reigning in all the glory of 
His triumph.” (Dom Gaspar Le- 
febvre, O. S. B.) 

Starting from this striking pas- 
sage, it should be an easy thing to 
write an article about the feast of 
Christ, the King. Add to Dom Le- 
febvre’s idea some fine Scriptural 
texts, strengthening it with the 
unique richness of the Word of 
God. For expansion and develop- 
ment, draw from the storehouse of 
the writings of ancient Christians, 
men secured in their wisdom by the 
depth of their holiness. Put these 
sources together with a generous 
sprinkling of common sense, and 
you have the makings of an article 


on a topic of first importance: 
Christ, the King. 
Orthodox, sound, sensible; but 


what you have so carefully prepared 
will probably not have wide popular 
appeal—to put it gently. It won’t 
digest; it will stick in the throat. 
First, because frankly, there are just 
lots of people who don’t care what 
St. John Chrysostom or St. Basil 
wrote way back when. Add to this 
the fact that even among us there 
are not many who have a real relish 
or craving for Sacred Scripture; 
you have to work up a taste for 





CHRIST THE KING 


such strong food. We are too often 
Scriptural nibblers who have to 
have much lighter fare for our 
steady diet. 

Suppose we admit that there is 
much evidence of a loss of appetite 
for the things of God in our day. 
The problem then is: how did this 
pagan outlook work its way into the 
hearts of so many people? What 
allows it to breed and spawn pagan 
modes of life, hiding down in the 
darkness of the subconscious as it 
does? 


How we got here 


A national outlook like this has 
deep roots; it does not mushroom 
over night. But there does come a 
day when the thing takes a shape 
definite enough to be clearly seen. 
Such a day dawned after World 
War I. 

When Pope Pius XI looked back 
on a scourged Europe, he knew the 
damage done was not just a matter 
of buildings, lands, and people bled 
dry of their riches. A new way of 
thinking had filtered into people’s 
minds. He saw that a blind stupor 
had settled across world thought. 
Men had just witnessed a spectacu- 
lar display of the hideous strength 
of battle machinery, the frenzy of 
all-out war. As a result, they were 
well on the road to forgetting God’s 
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power. The Fear of Man was root- 
ing out the Fear of God. The idea 
had gotten fixed in men’s minds that 
they were all alone in this business 
of running the world. Man: big, 
powerful, omnipotent—he was the 
whole show. So, in the end, the 
peace they finally reached was no 
more than a man-made product, 
loosely spliced together by diplo- 
matic double talk. 

All this make-believe the Pope 
called “Laicism.” Our bishops last 
year in Washington called the same 
thing Secularism. The actual labels 
mean little to most of us. But the 
words are packed with disaster. 
They dub our world as a world that 
has settled down to try living with- 
out God. 

Had we listened to Pius XI, the 
bloody farce cailed war would have 
had only one act. The Vicar of 
Christ did more than sit among the 
ruins and wring his hands. In 
1925 (a Holy Year too, incidentally) 
the Holy Father gave us a new feast 
to observe, that of Christ the King. 
Through this feast, he planned to 
protest anew God’s sovereign rights 
and powers in the workings of 
governments, families, and individu- 
al men. The prerogatives of the 
King must not be set aside; they had 
been won with such intense love and 
intense suffering—“bought at a 
great price,” as St. Paul said. Pius 
was bound to lift the voice of the 
Church and clamor for justice to 
the Redeemer. And rightly so. Is 
not the privilege of being Christ’s 
subjects our greatest glory? So, he 
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set aside a day on which all three 
hundred seventy-five million of his 
spiritual children should pray and 
sing about Christ’s kingly sway. 
The world could not easily ignore 
the spectacle. Provided, of course, 
that the Catholics knew what they 
were doing, and meant it. 


Fitting in the feast 


The Holy Father worked the feast 
into the circle of the liturgical year 
with perfect symmetry and balance: 
near the end of the long list of the 
Sundays after Pentecost, on the 
Sunday before the Feast of All 
Saints. Each Sunday after Pente- 
cost teaches a new tactic in the 
struggle to overpower our worldly 
desires. All Saints is just ahead to 
shout out the rewards and joys of 
a hard-fought, God-centered life. Be- 
tween these, Pius XI poised this 
kingly feast. To Christ, the help 
of the God-minded in a God-forget- 
ting world, we pray this day: “The 
Lord is our King, He will save us.” 
(Vesper antiphon) Before the Fa- 
ther, Who set over us this King, we 
bow down to say: 


Almighty, everlasting God, who 
has willed to restore all things anew 
in Thy beloved Son, King of the 
whole world; grant in Thy mercy 
that all the families of nations, torn 
apart by the wound of sin, may be 
subjected to His most gentle rule. 
(Collect of the Mass) 


—Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.5.B. 
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By Audrey M. Meyer 


Therese 






Saint of Qua Century 


To our world sick with the fever 
of pride and hatred, Saint Ther- 
ese’s message comes like a breath 
of fresh air from the Gospel. 


ECENTLY there has been a 
R resurgence of devotion to St. 
Therese of Lisieux and a restate- 
ment of her message. The Holy 
Year, which coincides with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her 
canonization, has ushered in a 
new stage of her cult. Through 
recent publications, we are grant- 
ed a closer scrutiny of the saint 
than we formerly had. She emerg- 
es as the bearer of the antidote 
for our twentieth century ills. 

Two chief factors have contri- 
buted to our new knowledge and 





appraisal of Therese (we are re- 
luctant to call her the “Little 
Flower” any longer): the con- 
gress of theologians which was 
held in Paris in 1947, on the fifti- 
eth anniversary of her death, to 
study her spiritual doctrine; and 
the release, by the Carmel of Li- 
sieux, of material which was for- 
merly withheld from the public 
for reasons of prudence. 


“St. Therese’s message has 
come to our sick world like a 
breath of fresh air from the Gos- 
pel,” says l’Abbe Combes in The 
Spirituality of St. Therese, An In- 
troduction. And John Beevers, in 
his biography, Storm of Glory, 
strips the saint of the sentimental 
gush with which her non-thinking 
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admirers as well as her critics 
have clothed her. He presents 
with realism, the hard facts of her 
life of intense suffering, cheer- 
fully borne. He clearly shows that 
she is the saint, par excellence, to 
lead us out of our present class. 
Frank Sheed’s translation of her 
letters throws fresh light on the 
subject. He discovers, under her 
effusive style, a “rock-hard spiri- 
tuality.” 


Today, we have strayed danger- 
ously far from the spirit of the 
Gospels. Therese has been sent, 
as Francis of Assisi was sent sev- 
en centuries earlier, to revive this 
spirit among us. She carried her 
book of the Gospels on her person, 
used it for her spiritual reading 
and meditation, and received spe- 
cial light on its hidden, mysterious 
meaning. Therefore, she has in- 
terpreted it for us with unusual 
clarity. But above all, she lived 
its doctrine literally. 


The so-called “littleness” of 
Therese (she was fond of calling 
herself a grain of sand) had not 
the remotest connection with 
weakness or puerility. It was in 
reality nothing but humility, an 
acute sense of dependence upon 
the Infinite. The perfection of 
her humility was God’s answer to 
the arrogance of our age, the 
self-sufficiency, and the worship 
of sheer magnitude and power. 
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For “...the weak things of the 
world has God chosen to put to 
shame the strong....” 


If there is one sin that tops all 
others today, it appears to be 
pride. In one form or another, it 
permeates our intellectual, indus- 
trial, and political life. It deifies 
material wealth, prestige, brute 
strength, and refuses to bow toa 
spiritual authority. The modern 
mind is typified in the hero of 
“Life with Father” who, although 
a fairly decent specimen of hu 
manity, simply could not bring 
himself to kneel down! 


St. Therese, as it were, spent 
her whole life on her knees. In 
early childhood, she caught the 
full significance of her proper re- 
lationship with God. She grasped 
the fact of her nothingness and 
the further fact that she was 
loved in spite of that nothingness. 
With rare genius, she made these 
truths the basis of her “Little 
Way of Spiritual Childhood.” 


Next to pride, or perhaps equal 
to it in the vices prevalent today, 
is hatred, which is in fashion 
though we sometimes call it by an- 
other name. It is even considered 
patriotic to hate the enemies of 
our state. The whole world is 
threatened with destruction while 
nations engage in a mad arma- 
ments race. 


Against this background of hat- 
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1950 THERESE: SAINT 





red, the silhouette of Therese 
stands out like a flame. “My voca- 
tion is love,” she said, in her Au- 
tobiography. From the age of 
three, she gave God nothing else. 
She is a living proof of what the 
love of God can achieve in a crea- 
ture when no human obstacles are 
placed in His way. 

But as she grew in perfection, 
the saint saw more and more 
clearly that the love of God would 
be a mockery unless she also loved 
people as He loved them. One day 
toward the end of her life, Ther- 
ese, ill and weak, sat in the mon- 
astery garden working painfully 
on her life story which her su- 
periors had commanded her to 
write. She was so frequently in- 
terrupted by the sisters question- 
ing her, that she patiently closed 
her pad and gave up the attempt 
to compose. When the annoyance 
this must have caused her was 
noted by one more sensitive than 
the rest, Therese said, “I am 
writing about brotherly love; I 
must practice it.” 

Therese’s life was pure love; it 
was also pure faith, a blind cling- 
ing to her beliefs even in the 
thickest blackness. It is difficult 
to escape being called naive, or 
worse, if you practice a vivid 
faith in our “enlightened” cen- 
tury. Skepticism has robbed us 
of security and we are on edge 
with suspicion. Into this nervous 
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atmosphere, Providence injects 
the bright example of the saint’s 
child-like faith that nothing could 
dim. Her trust in God burns like 
an unextinguishable taper in our 
gloom. 

“...All that You are doing fills 
me with joy...” she said shortly 
before her death, when she was in 
physical agony and desolation of 
soul. The basis of her joy was a 
firm belief that everything that 
came her way was a grace, the 
gift of love. This was the corner- 
stone of her sanctity. 


T would be possible to make a 
long catalogue of Therese’s 
virtues and show how they were 
designed for our times. But one 
more must suffice to complete our 
list: her remarkable love of suf- 
fering. Those who believe that 
the “Little Flower” had a bed of 
roses, and that she pointed out an 
easy way to holiness, are ignorant 
of the facts. She courted suffer- 
ing, and as a Carmelite, consid- 
ered that a day without pain (she 
never had one) was a day lost. 
And to imitate her is no easy task, 
although she insisted that it is a 
way open to all. 

In modern times the cross has 
been repudiated. Leo XIII (the 
Pope before whom Therese knelt 
to beg his intercession when she 
wanted to become a Carmelite at 
fifteen) deplored the repugnance 
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to suffering then prevalent, as one 
of the greatest evils of his time. 
In his Encyclical, “The Rosary 
and the Social Question,” he asked 
for meditation on the Sorrowful 
Mysteries as a remedy for this 
defect which was demoralizing so- 
ciety. 

Since his death and Therese’s, 
the aversion to all that is painful 
or difficult has increased. People 
of all classes clamor for conveni- 
ences, labor-saving devices, pleas- 
ure, escape. We go to fantastic 
lengths to outwit and outrun pain. 

Into the rash war on discom- 
fort, Therese calmly steps and 
says: it is foolish; the more God 
loves you, the more suffering He 
will send you. She values pain as 
something sent to enrich her soul. 
She calls her father’s tragic mal- 
ady, which caused the loss of his 
mind, and then his death, a “treas- 
ure.” 

Therese brings us back from 
our mad pursuit of pleasure to a 
sober searching of the Gospels for 
truths to live by. Her own exist- 
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ence was God-centred and her 
sights were always set for eter- 
nity. At a time when secularism 
is trying to annihilate the Su- 
preme Being and the concept of 
a future life, we need the saint’s 
vision, her good sense, and her 
solid values. 

At first glance, Therese’s choice 
of the contemplative life would 
seem to destroy her chance of be- 
ing valued as a model in the age 
of Catholic Action. But in reality, 
her life of prayer is precisely the 
example that is needed in a dizzy 
and thoughtless world. Not only 
the worldlings will profit by it, 
but also many would-be apostles, 
who tend to rush into a program 
of activity, without formation and 
preparation. 

In the Holy Year the saint has 
returned to restate her message, 
after a period when devotion to 
her seemed to be waning in our 
country. Her spirit and her teach- 
ings are found to be entirely ade- 
quate to satisfy the needs of our 
century. 
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know Your Enemy 





When lying and deceit are part of 
your enemy's tactics, a thorough 
understanding of his real aims be- 


comes imperative. 


CCORDING to rumor, Tibet is 
A about to have a new future. 
Yet Tibetans, if one could possibly 
believe anything uttered by the 
Kremlin, will not notice much 
change from existing conditions. 
The Tibetans will enjoy almost com- 
plete autonomy, says the Kremlin. 
If this were true, then a new chap- 
ter would be added to Moscow’s 
book. Political autonomy for Mos- 
cow’s victims would be definitely 
something new. But new and startl- 
ing as this might seem, it can not 
hold a candle to what Communist 
propagandists are telling the world 
will be the Communist attitude 
toward Tibet’s religion. 


The religion of Tibet will remain 
absolutely unaltered, say Red pro- 
pagandists. The Grand Lama will 
Searcely realize that a change has 
taken place. This, too, would be a 
new feature in Red operations. 
Heretofore, Moscow has acclaimed 
itself the inplacable enemy of all re- 
ligion. Could it be, ask some people, 
that the leopard is changing its 
spots? 

+ + * 

Such speculations mean _ that 

those who make them are not suffi- 


by H. C. McGinnis 


ciently acquainted with Commun- 
ism’s true nature. Perhaps they 
stop with viewing it as a political 
imperialism and a collectivized eco- 
nomic pattern. They do not realize 
that Communism’s very backbone is 
atheism of the rankest sort. Igno- 
rance concerning Communism’s true 
characteristics can easily prove 
deadly. It is Communism’s avowed 
purpose to impose its entire pattern 
upon a subdued world. This pat- 
tern means much more than politi- 
cal overlordship or a_ totalitarian 
economy. Political imperialism and 
economic collectivism are not so 
much Communism as they are fruits 
produced by it. Basically, Com- 
munism is a new way of life. It 
proposes a new order for mankind. 


Communism’s proposed new order 
is one of uncompromising material- 
ism. In it there is no place for the 
religious and moral concept of so- 
ciety. It admits of no God. It de- 
nies the existence of man’s soul. 
Since it denies the soul’s existence, 
it automatically denies man’s na- 
tural dignity. Man possesses dignity 
because he has a soul, not because 
he is a high form of animal life. 
To deny the existence of God the 
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Father is to deny the dignity which 
man enjoys as the son of God. 

What do Communists mean when 
they prate about a social order in 
which Communism will clothe the 
individual with a new dignity? Per- 
haps only the Communists know the 
answer to this riddle. It must re- 
main a dark enigma to those whe 
think logically. A thoughtful ex- 
amination of what Communism real- 
ly is, rather than what its propa- 
gandists claim it to be, reveals be- 
yond the shadow of any doubt that 
the proposed Communist new order 
is an unbelievably monstrous thing. 
In reality it proposes man’s enslave- 
ment. It could produce nothing ex- 
cept his total subjection. 

* * * 

To achieve these purposes, Com- 
munism must first destroy the 
Christian concept of man and so- 
ciety. No one realizes this more ful- 
ly than Communism’s leaders. They 
realize full well that there can be 
no compromise between the Chris- 
tian concept of life and the Com- 
munist one. Furthermore, they ad- 
mit that all religion, regardless of 
its kind, must be utterly destroyed if 
the Communist concept of society is 
to be installed. An official Soviet 
government publication had this to 
say in one of its issues: “All re- 
ligions are one and the same poison 
Farehoas a fight to the death must be 
declared against them. Our task is 
not to reform, but to destroy all 
kinds of religion, all kinds of mo- 
rality.” 

Since Stalin has not been far be- 
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hind Lenin and Marx in blasts ut- 
tered against religion, why is there 
any doubt in the minds of some 
about Moscow’s 
mity towards religion? Perhaps 
such people have been misled by 
Communist tactics performed in the 
interest of expediency, such as the 
reopening of the Russian Urthodox 
Church. Persons who are deceived 
by such moves evidently know noth- 
ing at all about the tactics which 
Lenin pounded into his followers. 
Lenin told his followers: “We have 
to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cun- 
ning, unlawful methods, conceal- 
ment, any veiling of truth.” De 
ceit means nothing to the promoters 
of an ideology which denies the 
very existence of morality. A tem- 
porary tolerance of a religious sect 
is part of the Kremlin’s strategy 
when it believes it can gain an end. 
The Kremlin can even swallow the 
Grand Lama of Tibet when it ap- 
pears expedient. 

This should not deceive the Grand 
Lama, however. History readily 
reveals that deceit is second nature 
to a Communist. The Kremlin’s 
present leaders would even deceive 
the world concerning their true iden- 
tity. Many of them have long ago 
discarded their real names. The 
man whom the world knows as 
Stalin is really Joseph Djugashvili. 
That doesn’t sound much like Stalin, 
but it is Walrus Joe’s true name. 

Molotov is another name well 
known to today’s world. But the 
man who says he is Molotov is not 
Molotov at all. His real name is 
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Scriabin. Vishinsky is one of a few 
who uses real names. 

If we are to understand the full 
threat of Communism, we must first 
understand dialectic materialism. 
This philosophy, since it denies the 
existence of the soul, denies a future 
life. It denies the existence of God 
in all aspects. It claims that mat- 
ter is the first cause. Dialectic 
materialism demands the annihila- 
tion of individual personality. It 
considers man only another form of 
animal life, with his material wel- 
fare the only thing to be achieved. 
To achieve this material welfare, 
Communism insists that man must 
submit totally and unconditionally 
to collectivism. 

Since total submission to a collec- 
tive society means that the indivi- 
dual must have no interests except 
that society, it naturally follows that 
there is no place in the scheme of 
things for the family. Although ex- 
pediency recently made it neces- 
sary for Communist Russia to halt 
its destruction of the family pat- 
tern, there is no place for the family 
in the pattern which Communism 
seeks to ultimately bring about. 
The true family pattern does not 
produce the kind of person wanted 
by Communism. The family’s activi- 
ties are based on love and affection, 
while Communism is founded upon 
hatred and violence. Then again, 
with the new man which Commun- 
im promises to produce looking to 
collective society alone for all his 
wants and needs, the economic pur- 
poses which underlie the family’s 
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existence would no longer exist. 
Hence the family must go, say 
Marx and Engels. 

The family’s mission to train its 
young is absolutely incompatible 
with the concept of man as set forth 
by dialectic materialism. According 
to it, man is a machine made to 
work. Being a purely material 
thing, without a soul, he is merely 
a collection of organs whose func- 
tions are coordinated by the brain. 
This creature’s mental activities are 
nothing but the expression of the 
relation between his brain and the 
society about him. In other words, 
his thoughts are merely reflections 
of the things which surround him. 
Explaining this concept of the hu- 
man intellect, Marx said: “The idea 
is only the material world trans- 
lated and transposed in a human 
brain.” 

With this basic concept of human 
mentality, it is no wonder that dia- 
lectic materialism finds it absolutely 
necessary to deny man’s natural 
dignity. A human intellect which 
is nothing more than a mirror 
which reflects the material world 
about it is certainly nothing to crow 
about. It would place man on a par 
with beasts of the field. One won- 
ders if those who voluntarily es- 
pouse Communism ever stop to real- 
ize that the foregoing is the opinion 
which Communism holds concerning 
their intellect and its decisions? 

This materialistic conception of 
the human intellect also explains 
why materialism does not believe in 
human liberty. Obviously no liberty 
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can be possessed by the individual 
who must automatically and me- 
chanically reflect only the material 
world about him, lacking the faculty 
of original thinking. It is obvious 
that man does not need liberty 
should his nature force him to have 
no more say-so about his intellectual 
activities than a mirror has about 
its reflections. A mirror does not 
possess liberty. By its very nature 
it must reflect what is projected be- 
fore it. Under this ideology, a per- 
son’s thoughts must be _ society’s 
thoughts. What he may like to call 
his own thoughts are only rays from 
a mass mind. 

Millions of Americans who have a 
very clear understanding of Russia’s 
vast political imperialism with its 
ever growing chain of satellite and 
subdued nations and who visualize 
the undesirability of Russia’s eco- 
nomic collectivism do not, however, 
even begin to realize that Commun- 
ism is a downright insult to hu- 
manity. Consequently, they do not 
realize that a victorious Communism 
would impose this insult by brutal 
force upon its victims. 

It is doubtful if American Com- 
munists themselves have ever 
stopped to realize how grossly Com- 
munism intends to insult and de- 
grade their human dignity and their 
intelligence. Certainly no person in 
his right mand would want to ad- 
mit that his brain is incapable of 
being anything more than a mirror. 
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What human being desires to regard 
himself as a creature which by its 
very nature is incapable of utilizing 
human liberty? What individual 
personality longs to become simply 
another unit in a faceless herd, a 
herd which possesses no attributes 
which Christians consider the na- 
tural attributes of human beings? 

Can it be possible that there ex- 
ists some twisted form of thinking 
which can cause a free human being 
to voluntarily surrender to this de 
gradation? No. Rather, such sub- 
missions to degradation are the pro- 
duct of a total lack of thought. 

If Communism and its vicious 
doctrine are to be killed off as a 
world menace, the peoples of a free 
world must have more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the hideous evils 
which are Communism’s basic fun- 
damentals. Our writers, our teach- 
ers and our lecturers must penetrate 
beyond Communism’s outer garb and 
expose to full view the putrid rot- 
tenness of its core. 

We Americans cherish justice and 
liberty. We are ever willing to de 
fend their existence with our very 
lives when necessary. It is our pa- 
triotic duty to understand the na- 
ture of anything and everything 
which menaces the existence of our 
Christian civilization. We dare not 
let Christian ideals be destroyed 
simply because we fail to study the 
natures of the destructive forces 
which attack them. 
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Canned Heat and Haceldama 


By STEPHEN JOSEPH 


lt takes more than hymn-singing, free soup, and coffee to 
untangle the twists and kinks in a man’s soul that send 


him to skid row. 


"LL lay you 3 to 1 that I have met 
friends of yours in the world of 
the living dead. 

When I was younger and had a 
yen for ideas with a romantic flavor, 
I wrote a yarn called The Boulevard 
of Broken Dreams. Now that I have 


aged a bit, I wonder by what 
stretch of the imagination there 
could be any touch of romance in 
Skid Row. I wonder too why I and 
a lot of other sober and healthy 
male Catholics who sometimes itch 
to do something for God and man 
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over and above the normal grind 
don’t tackle a problem that for the 
most part is left to the Salvation 
Army, free lance evangelists of 
dubious faiths, and civic or social 
workers who generally go at the 
work from the wrong end, 


I live in Chicago. We have two 
Skid Rows here plus Madison Street, 
the Haceldama of the living dead. 
Bloody Madison Street, the jungle 
of filth, hopelessness and despair set 
in the middle of a so-called modern 
city, a modern society, a modern 
civilization. Yet, it isn’t the only 
one of its kind. 


In San Francisco, the city that 
prides itself on its graciousness, 
there is Howard Street, probably the 
dirtiest and scummiest street in 
these United States. In Los An- 
geles, fabulous for its glamor, it’s 
Fifth Street off South Main. In 
Minneopalis, it’s Gateway Square. 
In New York it is the Bowery, the 
biggest of them all but certainly not 
the cruelest. 


There isn’t a city of any respect- 
able size in this country that hasn’t 
got a Skid Row, a graveyard for 
bums. And you don’t have to be a 
Sherlock Holmes to find it. Just 
look around for that filthy alley or 
section studded with cheap movie 
houses, flop houses, and just houses 
that have turned into garish dumps 
and rat holes for human souls that 
have known better days. 


In Chicago we average 50 corpses 
a month in Skid Row. 


They turn 
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up in alleys, under platforms, rolled 
against gutters, in doorways, inside 
newsstands, and sometimes in garb- 
age cans behind cheap restaurants, 
Freezing to death is common. Jack- 
rolling, or robbing a man while he 
is sleeping in the open, takes its per- 
centage in lives, for murder goes 
with this crime. Fights and their 
inevitable skull crushing, knife 
slashing and just plain bludgeoning 
with fists account for more in the 
statistics. And for the rest, just 
pick yourself any form of plain or 
fancy murder or suicide and you'll 
find enough to jibe with your im- 
agination. 


How do these men live in Skid 
Row? Mostly in an alcoholic stupor. 
They drink anything from bar 
whiskey at a dime a shot to canned 
heat which is reduced to liquid in 
a simple operation. Whiskey even 
at only a dime is expensive. Not 
so antifreeze alcohol, rubbing aleco- 
hol, bay rum or hair tonic. Some 
go in for cheap wine because it 
keeps them drunk longer. 


Money is always a problem, but 
seldom the greatest one. Some find 
occasional work for a short stretch. 
Others panhandle. Pensions have a 
way of bobbing up. Some become 
fake cripples and do well soliciting 
the better streets. There is no end 
to the inventiveness and crooked- 
ness, anything to keep going until 
the next drink or the next meal. 
And the drink invariably is more 
important than the meal. 
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What puts these men on Skid 
Row? Nine times out of ten a 
woman. And that statement doesn’t 
require elaboration. She may be a 
sweetheart, wife, even a mother. 
The worst of bums often come from 
the finest homes. The majority are 
highly literate when they’re sober. 
Why, some of the finest discourses 
I’ve ever heard on religion were 
with these outcasts of society. Some 
ean quote long passages from the 
bible. Yet nothing seemingly can 
drag them to a bible meeting or to a 
church. “What the hell did God ever 
do for me?” sums up their philoso- 
phy. 

There would be no sense in trying 
to take away any credit from the 
work done by the Salvation Army 
and by the hymn-singing evangelists 
who set up churches in cheap stores. 
You can’t miss their neon signs and 
gold-lettered windows. But all this 
is only a small dent in the crying 
need. It needs more than hymn- 
singing, free soup, coffee and bread 
to bring a man around to God on a 
permanent basis. And it needs a 
stronger religion than the kind you 
find only on street corners to purge 
a man’s soul of the twists and kinks 
that sink him to something less than 
human. 

The Catholic Church has the 
answer to this problem, but just 


having the answer isn’t enough. 
You’ve got to have workers, self- 
sacrificing individuals who aren’t 
afraid to get on intimate terms with 
the seamy side of their town. And 
that doesn’t mean the clergy; there 
simply aren’t enough of them to go 
around, Again, with rare exceptions 
there isn’t a priest anywhere who 
can go into holes, dumps and dives 
with the easy access that is possible 
to laymen. The Roman collar is a 
bar in more ways than one. 


No skirting the fact, here is a job 
cut out for laymen. And except for 
the moral support of their pastors, 
they’ll have to go at it on their own. 
No use to expect any help from our 
fraternal orders or fancy-name so- 
cieties; the salvation of derelicts 
just never comes up for considera- 
tion. I know, for I belong to several. 
We have programs for a lot of 
things, some even rather important 
things, but the riff-raff of human- 
kind—well, we just never kind of 
get around to that. 


It scares me when I sometimes 
wonder what God thinks of us much 
blessed laymen taking so much of 
the good side of life for granted 
when not far away from our homes 
befuddled, lonely and even desperate 
men are asking “What the hell did 
God ever do for me?” 


“We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have already done.” 


LONGFELLOW 














BY ELSYE MAHERN 


Reprinted from 


The Indiana Catholic 


Save Us a Seat, Timmy 


| held my son in my arms and watched him die... . The 


earth fell into focus and | saw it for its true seif, an ante- 


room to Heaven. 


OUR times I have held a new 
born son in my arms. Each 
time, mingled with my joy was the 
knowledge that I must one day re- 
turn this child to God to stand judg- 
ment. 

Once I held my son in my arms 
and watched him die. I looked at 
his still face and knew that it would 
never again dimple into a smile. 
Yet mixed with my sorrow was a 
great peace, a rightness. 


* * * 


started across the street to the 
 pkomey Timmy skipped down 
the street, from where he’d been 
playing, to go with me. He asked 
if he might have a bunch of grapes, 
and I bought them for him. (It was 
hard to deny Timmy anything.) 

A short time later he complained 
of a headache and went in to lay 


across the bed. In two hours Timmy 
was dead of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Dead at the age of six years, four 
months. 

Hundreds of friends and relatives 
came to gaze at Timmy in his little 
white casket. I wanted to comfort 
them and tell them there was no 
need to cry. For I had found a 
glorious truth. 


There was never any reason to 
be afraid again. It was all right 
because it was THE WILL OF 
GOD. For the first time in my life 
I was able to pray “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
with all my heart, and with a full 
knowledge of the meaning of these 
words. 

It is not that I understand the 
will of God; rather I have a com- 
plete lack of the need to under 
stand. 
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When Timmy died, the earth fell 
into focus and I saw it for it’s true 
self, as an ante-room to heaven. 


We speak of life after death, as 
though heaven were an annex to the 
earth. And we hope that heaven 
has some comparable attraction to 
offer. 


Man in his tremendous conceit 
thinks that what he has is best. It’s 
the case of a “Bird in the hand...” 


The earth is like a doctor’s wait- 
ing room. It’s filled with all kinds 
of magazines and easy chairs, so 
interesting and comfortable that we 
all too often forget that we are here 
only to see the Doctor. Timmy had 
just time to open a magazine when 
his name was called. But I shall 
never forget that first page. He 
lived a full and happy life in six 
years and four months. Do you 
doubt it? Listen! 


E told me that he thought the 
sun must be God’s fire-place. 
On gray days I look at the sky and 
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I’m comforted by that thought, be- 
cause I know behind the gray veil, 
Timmy is sitting by God’s fireplace, 
perhaps playing a game of his dear- 
ly loved checkers with some heaven- 
ly luminary. And not doing too 
badly, if I know my Tim. He could 
hold his own in a game with an 
average adult. 

Once he played a game with his 
Uncle Paul who worked Timmy into 
a corner where he couldn’t move 
without being jumped. “You know 
what I’m going to do?” Timmy 
said in a magnanimous voice, “I’m 
going to give you an extra turn!” 

We have a _ no-supper-no-dessert 
rule at our house. One night Tim- 
my wasn’t hungry for supper, but 
left the table dejectedly because 
dessert was his favorite. Tapioca. 
He banged the back screen behind 
him and stood on the walk kicking 
at a pebble. Suddenly he walked 
rapidly around the house. 

There was a knock at the door and 
I went to answer it. “Hello,” I said. 

“Hello,” said Timmy, accompanied 
by his best company smile. 

I waited, but he just stood there. 

Belatedly, the hostess in me came 
awake. “Oh, won’t you come in?” 
I held the door open and he walked 
past me. 

I went back to spooning tapioca 
in the bowls; Timmy stood by the 
door jamb looking shy. “We’re just 
going to have our dessert,” I said, 
“would you care to join us?” 

A frown of deep concentration 
creased his forehead. “Well,” he 
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said slowly. “I don’t mind.” Then 
my guest slipped into the chair so 
recently vacated by a little boy who 
didn’t eat his supper, and who 
didn’t get any dessert. 

Timmy thought a lot for a six 
year old. He could see something, 
ask questions about it days later. 
Sometimes the usual six-year-old 
questions: Can elephants fly? Can 
a bird open a door? How far is up? 

But beyond these he asked ques- 
tions and understood the answers, 
on such things as government, poli- 
tics and religion. He understood in 
a general way the workings of a 
presidential race and exercised volu- 
bly his right of free speech when- 
ever he saw a picture of the candi- 
date who wasn’t his favorite. 

He knew that people in different 
lands speak different languages. He 
knew that not everyone goes to the 
same church. He knew that God 
made him to know Him, to love Him, 
and thereby gain heaven. 

Timmy knew and loved God. He 
also served Him, in the only way he 
knew, by generosity to others. 

Last week Timmy’s brother and 
his Daddy went to a ball game. 
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Daddy wished, wistfully, that Tim- 
my could be with them. “Heck,” 
said Louie, “he’s got a better seat 
than we have.” 

I guess that’s about what I’m try- 
ing to say. We know he has a bet- 
ter seat than we have. Save us a 
seat, will you Timmy? 

He knew that he would one day 
die, and go to another world. The 
transportation problem _ bothered 
him. He asked about this just after 
we'd paid our last respects to an 
elderly neighbor. 

In our poor human way his fa- 
ther and I tried to explain to him 
about death and God and heaven. 

After we’d done the best we could, 
he said, “Oh, I guess I won’t have 
to worry about that for about a hun- 
dred years yet.” 

Now he knows that he doesn't 
have to worry about it at all. He 
understands it perfectly. And it is 
through him that I have come to a 
better understanding of it. 

It is as though he has become the 
parent, and I the child. He will be 
the instrument for me to enter the 
eternal life, as surely as I was his 
gateway to human life. 


The illustrious abbot of Maredsous, Columba Mar- 
mion, once said: “If every day of our life we have 
prayed: ‘Holy Mary, pray for us now and at the 
hour of our death,’ we may be sure, that she whom we 
have asked ten thousand times, will come to us with 
her love and tenderness when now and the hour of 


our death are the same.” 
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Books 


Vessel of Clay 
Understanding Your Boy 
What Must I Do? 


Benedictine Contributions 
to Church Architecture 


Behind the Mass 


VESSEL OF CLAY. By Leo Trese. 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., 63 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 115 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Frank Sheed has, of late, been 
bleating rather mightily from the 
pages of his Trumpet, brassily sing- 
ing the praises of a little book called 
Vessel of Clay, which he fondly 
likens to the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. One wonders just how 
much good such paternal overstate- 
ment actually does a book; it seems 
to us that there must inevitably be 
in the reader’s mind a feeling of not 
having gotten all he paid for. But 
then perhaps the publisher’s only 
concern is to see that the book gets 
sold, no matter what the reaction 
afterward. 

Happily, there are some books 
having sufficient merit to stand on 
their own feet even after the kick 
in the face they receive from Pop’s 
too-exuberant bragging. Vessel of 
Clay is one of them. A play by play 
account of one day in the life of 
Father Trese, it is simply, humor- 
ously, and truthfully told. And 
thank God for that last item par- 
ticularly. The lay reader may or 
May not be surprised to find that 


the life of the parish priest is one 
long series of efforts to overcome 
distractions and become united to 
God, but such is the case. A priest 
doesn’t become a saint by the fact of 
having received Holy Orders; far 
from it. His struggle is the same 
as that of his parishioners; he has 
the same difficulties, the same temp- 
tations, the same disheartening fail- 
ures—and, added to it all, a much 
greater responsibility to be holy, be- 
cause of the position he occupies. 
Father Trese faces the fact of his 
own weakness (and, if you like, you 
can substitute the name of Father 
McCarthy, and Father Robinson, 
and all the others, and come out 
with the same result), and faces it 
squarely. 

It may be that some will wince a 
little at his frankness. There pro- 
bably are those who would prefer 
that the priest’s position in relation 
to his people be a little more ex- 
alted. And no doubt there are those 
who would like to see the priest 
portrayed as just another man. But 
Father Trese has put him right 
where he belongs—in between God 
and the people, by virtue of his Or- 
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ders a little above his flock, but be- 
cause of his manhood far, far below 
God. 

Certainly, his book should bene- 
fit both priest and layman. It will 
give the priest a good chance to take 
an honest look at himself, and get 
rid of his little tin god complex, in 
case he has one. And it will give 
the layman a clearer picture of his 
priest than, in all probability, he has 
had heretofore. 

Father Trese has a gift for 
putting down words in a highly 
readable way, and the further gift 
of Englishing ideas that are in ac- 
cord with the finest traditions of 
asceticism. The two together make 
a book that will be hard to beat. 

—Theophane Gonnelly, 0.8S.B. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR BOY. 
By Father Flanagan, as told to 
Ford McCoy. Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, 
N.Y. 180 pp. $2.00. 


Many of those who had the good 
fortune to read Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town found themselves wish- 
ing for another book explaining the 
secret of his success in more detail. 
Here it is, 180 pages of straight 
theory, the detailed explanation of 
Father Flanagan’s ideas about the 
understanding and guiding of boys. 

Father Flanagan’s success with 
boys was not an accident. Long be- 
fore he started Boys Town he read 
and studied everything he could find 
about boys and their problems, he 
consulted many experts in psy- 
chology and criminology, he got 
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firsthand experience with abandoned 
and delinquent boys. 

All this is evident in his book. 
There is a minimum of the general- 
izing that is so frequently found 
in the writings of “successful” men. 
He doesn’t look back at his achieve 
ments and try to make a general 
rule out of every trick or technique 
that happened to work in one par- 
ticular case. All the way through, 
the book has the tone of real av 
thority based on study and experi- 
ence. 

If there is any fault at all, it is 
in the book’s being too scholarly, 
especially in the first fifty pages 
or so. Let’s hope that fathers and 
mothers don’t get bogged down in 
those first chapters and throw the 
book away in despair. It’s too bad 
that somebody like Rudolph Flesch 
didn’t get a chance to “translate” 
some of the psychological jargon in- 
to readable English. 

At any rate, serious readers will 
find that the introductory chapters 
do prepare them for the more prac 
tical pages that follow. There are 
chapters on training the will, on 
habits, punishment, play, character 
formation, and religious training. 

Some readers who perhaps have 
an exaggerated idea of the use of 
authority will be surprised by Fa- 
ther Flanagan’s emphasis on the 
emphasis on the rights of the boy. 
He believes that the boy’s personali- 
ty should be respected and de 
veloped by appealing to reason and 
love rather than by demanding 
mere submission to authority. 
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This book is a challenge to God- 
fearing parents and teachers. It 
does not minimize the difficulty of 
their task. On the contrary, it 
clearly and forcefully shows that the 
understanding and guiding of a boy 
is a task that requires serious study, 
hard work, and much love, but a 
task that is eminently rewarding 
both here and hereafter. 


—Eric Lies, 0.S.B. 


WHAT MUST I DO? By Sister 
Mary Paul Reilly, O.S.B. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 96 pp. $1.60. 
“But, what if I’m not cut out to 

be a Sister?—How can I be sure?— 

What will the convent be like?— 

After I enter must I say Goodbye to 

joy and mirth?” Such may be the 

thoughts running through the teen- 
ager’s mind, if she suspects she has 

a religious vocation. What Must I 

Do was written “to supply interested 

girls a modern and realistic treat- 

ment of a Sister’s life in the lan- 
guage they can understand.” In 
dramatic style the experiences of 

Marilyn, a high school graduate, are 
unfolded from the first notions con- 
erning a religious vocation, until, 
as Sister Mary Michael, she makes 
her final vows. Nine other postu- 
lants enter the convent with her; 
their life in the convent as postu- 
lants, later as novices and professed 
Sisters, is a portrayal of average 
convent life. It shows how Sisters 
express their personalities in differ- 
ent ways, although they pray, work 

and are happy together with one 
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primary object in mind, namely, to 
seek God. 

Young people love a challenge and 
this little book does not side-step the 
fact that convent life is a challenge 
to the eager aspirant. On the other 
hand it is shown that meeting this 
challenge is a joyful encounter for 
the faithful and co-operative reli- 
gious. Thus in this dramatic sketch 
Sister Teresa, the novice mistress, 
encourages the new postulants in the 
opening conference: “You are not 
going to seek God alone, but with 
your companions. All of you to- 
gether are going to help and en- 
courage one another to reach the 
goal of perfect union with Christ. 
Remember, then, that a good reli- 
gious is joyous. She has every 
reason to be. We hope that you are 
all going to be active in the aposto- 
late of the smile.” 

The discussion of the religious 
vows is carried on in a chatty, in- 
timate style that should appeal to 
the mid-twentieth century girl. 

Even those having no intention of 
entering a convent can gain a sym- 
pathetic understanding of convent 
life by reading this enjoyable book. 

—Rembert Gehant, O.S.B. 


BENEDICTINE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Kenneth J. Con- 


ant. A lecture, published by the 
Archabbey Press, Latrobe, Pa. 
63 pp. $2.25. 


It is a pleasure for us as Bene- 
dictines to call the attention of our 
readers to Benedictine Contributions 
to Church Architecture. 


In this 














attractive book Kenneth J. Conant 
of Harvard University has presented 
to all admirers of Benedictine tradi- 
tion, art, and architecture a brief, 
but surprisingly detailed, survey of 
great Benedictine builders and the 
influence they exerted upon the 
countless abbey churches and ca- 
thedrals that sprang up all over 
Europe during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 


Few of us realize that the impres- 
sive styles of the Cathedrals of 
Chartres and Notre Dame, known 
and admired by all, evolved from the 
circumstances in which church build- 
ers of the Middle Ages fourid them- 
selves. Even fewer suspect that in 
many instances these circumstances 
were merely the actual needs of the 
Benedictine communities under 
whose direction so many of Europe’s 
churches were erected. 


Benedictine Contributions to 
Church Architecture is not an ad- 
vanced study for the student of 
architecture. Its appeal reaches to 
anyone who admires past accomplish- 
ments in art and architecture. Al- 
thought it is priced somewhat above 
the average book of its size, the 
38 pages of the lecture and the 19 
pages of fine illustrations more than 
compensate the reader. 

—Gavin Barnes, O.S.B. 


BEHIND THE MASS. By Rev. 
Albert J. Shamon. Christopher 
Press, Inc., 35 Scio Street, 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 111 pp. $2.50. 


Acknowledging that the great 
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variety of books on the Mass makes 
it almost necessary to apologize for 
the appearance of a new one, Fa- 
ther Shamon nevertheless offers in 
this, his first published work, a fresh 
approach to the Holy Sacrifice. It 
is the outgrowth of his experience 
as a professor of religion and, 
though in no way a_ profound, 
scholarly tome intended for the 
theologian, it yet contains _ this 
priest’s rare insight into the Mass 
as the focal point of all reality and 
of man’s redemption, transcribed 
into simple, non-technical language 
suitable for all. 

The Mass, since it is at the very 
core of our holy faith, must be a 
reality in our lives if we are to in- 
fluence and teach others. This book, 
then, is meant to inspire and teach 
not only those who are leaders in the 
apostolate and growing liturgical 
movement, not only prospective con- 
verts but more especially the ordi- 
nary lay Catholic upon whom the 
greatest part of the burden of bring- 
ing Christ back to American life 
falls. Knowing that the first ques 
tions in the typical American’s mind 
are always what, why and how, Fa- 
ther Shamon has succeeded in giving 
the what, why, and the how of the 
Mass by delving into the dogmatie. 
historical, ascetical and _ liturgical 
background in an attempt to get “be 
hind the Mass.” This work should 
serve as an excellent model for those 
who seek to translate into simple 
language the momentous truths of 
our holy religion. 

—Andrew Murchie, 0.8.B. 
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It Happened on a French Train 


between Dijon and Paris. The dapper university student found 
himself sharing a compartment with an old man who looked like 
a French peasant. His clothes were soiled and homespun, his 
shoes misshapen and unpolished; his closely cropped hair, and 
the weather-beaten face roughened by exposure to sun and wind 
set him sharply apart from the well-groomed college man. In 
the old man’s large hands was a rosary. In his eyes a far-away 
look of devout absorption. 

The college youth seemed amused, but there was thinly-veiled 
contempt in his voice when he spoke: “I see that you still believe 
in that medieval clap-trap about praying your beads, and I sup- 
pose you believe in the Virgin Mary and all the religious hog- 
wash that priests tell you?” 

The peasant turned his deep-set eyes on the youth with a 
pained look: “Yes, my boy, I do. Don’t you?” 

The compartment echoed with the student’s horse-laugh. “Me? 
Me believe in prayer and in such superstitious bosh? I should 
say not. I learned the truth at college...and if you want to be 
smart, you'll throw those silly beads out of the window and 
learn something about the new science.” 

“The new science?” said the old man, “I’m afraid I don’t 
understand. Perhaps you could help me.” There were tears in 
the old one’s eyes. 

The college lad relented. Perhaps he had been too harsh. 
“Well, if you can read, I’d be happy to mail you some literature 
-»-you do read?” 

“Yes, after a fashion.” 


“Good...where shall I send it?” 


The elder fumbled in his coat pocket for a card and gave it 
to the college boy. It bore a simple inscription which today 
would admit the bearer to the most exclusive meeting of world 
scientists .... 
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